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Sester’s Picnic. 


field Republican tells a story of a coal dealer 
snce Officer who were conversing, when the 
ed cigars, and pore, offered to pay if hans 








[r. 5 ie wou coed eet them. ‘“ Agreed,” 
i ten cents, went off and 
le of ele c! "a. r—., the insurance 


D his c a ae he. his cigar, and, after 





t 
tter luck Sich t the ‘cigar he was puffing free- 
1 than had fallen to his own lot. 
1't wonder,”’ replied — for Igave eight 
e, and only two for yours!” 
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an from the West informs us of an instance 
mind, where a Yankee speculator, while en- 
ec ulating, fell Dade samen Or his two first fin- 
sarpen toa point. This is beaten 
in this city, bay in making horse-shoe nails, 
tking a nail-rod, deliberately put his own 
) ‘he fire, heating it red hot, hammered each of 
ito nails, and the thumb into a toe-calk and 
ver his mistake till the horse was shod and 
u,’”? said an inquiring-minded and slightly- 
‘teman recently, to a bookseller, ‘have you 
non oh the ean 
m the Mount?” exclaimed 
LR, vith nota little surprise 
sid! th “ e other; ‘it was mentioned yesterday 
ing ourse at our church as an admir- 
ut perhaps it isn’t out yet!’ 
.vus inquirer was not corrected but tn ‘ome 
, » his pili dine he had g: 


een 


on in Rest ia, troubled with a b: 

x van! a! a 

the following story of how he manages Pry 

no mit his dail vere his heat ought to be; den 

bout 80 @ tozen cuts mit a hitecow; he starts 

0 soon he see ze cart ee him he makes 
Burdy soon he stumbles pehint, unt sits 

hanches, unt looks like he veel burty shamed 
Den I dakes him out, hitch him de rite 
goes rite off shust so good as any pody’s 


ae eee 


vch was about to leave a village inn, a modest 
law approached the landlady, a pretty Qua- 
was near the fire, oo said he could not think 
hout giving her a 

thee must not ‘do ie ” ‘said she. 

eaven, I will!’’ replied the young lawyer. 
clend, as thou hast sworn, thee may do it; 
ust not make a practice of it.” 


ve in France, a famous bathing-place, there is 
stablished whose duty it is to rescue persons 
ser. The following notice was recently issued 


‘thing police are requested, when a lady is in 
drowning, to seize her by the dress and not by 
vhich oftentimes remains in their grasp. New 

d dogs will also govern themselves accordingly. 
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‘bat’s the matter, sir?” said a druggist. 
Wel) | have eaten some oysters, and | guess that is 


re 


ue 


“ 


=) 
you eaten per else?” 
o—why, yes, 1 did, too—that is, I took for 
ince pie, jour bottles of ale, and two glasses of 
have eaten the Nga since, and I really be- 
y8ters wasn’t good for me.” 
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ve whole Animal.—* Bill,” said one loafer to 
ecently, * 1’s a Natioual Reformer, 1 is.’ 
that our ? 
4, hossy, it is ‘hat. If you puts in a vote for 
, you votes yourself a farm 
{ don’t go that without they'll go a little fur- 
wants a farm, and somebody to work it besides.” 


een 





hman went on board the boat at Boston, for 
and “turned into” his berth. The captain, 
ug out of the harbor, finding it very foggy, re- 
) the wharf. In the morning Pat came on deck 
is eyes, and looking all around him: 


powers, a large place this Portland,” says he, 


t after the style of Boston, too!’ 


was assisting a clergyman to ee before the 
a roe and said to him: 

sir, 
i! my K ypey man. ,’? Bays the curate, * then how 
suage to follow me through the service?’ 
sir,” says the clerk, ‘1 looks up, and when 
your mouth I open mine.” 


een 


a recent fon an old woman was very anxious 
‘ough @ street which was considered at the 
gerous, but all her efforts were unavailing. 
she pushed one of the policemen aside, when 
tuy preserver of the public peace said: 
warm, you can’t pass—if you do, you'll be 
i then you'll blame us afterwards.” 
PARA AR AR nnn 
ear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife of a 
o Erin, who had just returned from the fair, in 
** ho ow came you so” state.» ‘You must be 
”eired, sure, with your long walk of six miles.” id 
! get pwey with your nonsense,” said Pat 
t the length ot the way, at all, that utigned me 
.e breadth of it.” 


PS SERENE 


© going into a free school, during the half 
tamination, noticed two fine looking boys, one 
iad taken the first prize, and the other the see- 
d the teacher: 

oy who took the first prize is the son of the man 
my wood; the boy who took the second is the 
» governor of our State.” 


vis a curious chicken. The other evening some- 
ed him in the street, and mistaking him for 
verson, exclaimed: ** What, Elisha?” 
” said Pip, gravely; ‘1 am Elijah—the other 
Are you one of the ravens? 
anger understood this to i a hint for bread, 
d him ‘a loafer,” as he moved along. 
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c¢ Eloquence.—‘‘May it please the honorable 

| gentlemen of the jury, the defendant in this 

\‘ully and maliciously, with all the fury of a 

rged from the wild wilderness, with all the ter- 

nay of @ roaring lion, aud with his gigantic 

did then and there selze my inoffensive client 
ilar—and tore his shirt! 


eee 


vee, in his new work, speaking of sham elo- 
ays: ‘ There is a kind of eloquence that is of 
, Voicy—that seeks to awaken our sensibilities 
‘ians try to awaken fear in their adversaries, by 
¢ them with loud sHouts and fearful outcries. 
7 whispered is more effectual than nonsense 
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lent servant (to mistress who is just trying on 
sonnet): 

st adariing ofa bonnet! And maybe you'll tell 
ite milliner? I'd like to be after gettin’ one 
st like it!” 
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ong established and well knewn weekly paper, 
em years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
me & ‘*‘ household word’’ from Maine to Califor- 
dening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 


all over the wide extent of the United States. 
i be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


is just such a paper as any father, brother or 


‘ould introduce to the family circle. 


is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
*, aud in a neat and beautiful style. 

is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
s in its eight super-royal pages. 

is devoted to news, tales, rome, stories of the 
overies, miscellany, wit and hu 

carefully edited by M. M. "Ballou, who has 

ears of editorial experience in Boston. 

contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
\ges not one vulgar word or line. 


numbers among its regular contributors the - 


» and female writers in the country. 

‘8 tales, while they absorb the er, cultivate a 
all that is and beautiful in humanity. 
is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
a the wserad circle is almost incalculable te 
3 sugges pages provoke in the young an in- 
spirit, and add to their store of he roang 

ts columns are politics and all jarring 
3 object being to make home happy. 

( is for these reasons that it has for years been 80 
4 favorite throughout the country. 
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Mountain of Golds 


THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—[continvep.] 

The experiment to which the soldierand Mateo 
now addressed themselves was one not easy of 
accomplishment, being attended at every move- 
ment by the hazard of discovery. 

While the Apaches were cautiously ascending, 
they crept—or, rather, dragged—themselves sev- 
eral rods in @ line parallel to the sheltered rock 
they had left, and then, more perfectly covered 
by a long ridge of red sandstone, descended with 
greater facility till they reached a deep gully 
which ran quite down to the base of the moun- 
tain, and which they followed in a stooping pos- 
ture, ata pace between a walk and a run. 

“ Senor,” whispered Matco, pulling Philip by 
the skirt of his cout and pointing with his rifle, 
“if those are not our mules, they are of near 
kin to them.” 

‘The animals to which Mateo pointed were tied 
to a cottonwvod, at the distance of perhaps ten 
rods, in a.small dell or chasm, alittle beygnd the 
termination of the gully, with but a portion of 
their backs and heads visible. Between the 
mules and the entrance of the ravine, an Indian 
was discovered, who had been left to guard the 
stolen beasts. Having found a bottle of aguar- 
diente among the plundered articles of baggage, 
it had proved a resistless temptation, to which he 
yielded without compunction, and in the fullest 
manner. ‘The stimulant was already having its 
legitimate effect. Anxious to witness the prow- 
ess of his brethren, and his courage much excited 
by his free potutions, he ventured to leave his 
post and creep toward the scene of the fight. 
He was thus engaged when seen by the escaping 
parties. 

“ We shall soon be missed,” said Philip ; “ but 
I am willing to incur considerable risk to recover 
our mules. 1 will watch this drunken fellow 
while you go and unfasten them.” 

Mateo quickly put himself in motion to exe- 
cute his part of the business, while Philip softly 

ppreached the savage, who was upon 
his knees, alternately peering toward the cliffs 
where he heard the discharge of tire-arms, and 
drinking copious draughts from the bottle. Un. 
willing to shed the bluod of this poor tippler, he 
remained near him with tne intention of doing 
him no bodily harm, whiie Mateo, without hinder- 
ance, took possession of the mules. His foot was 
in the broad stirrup, when certain d ations 








THE MEETING WITH THE ROBBERS IN THE PASS. 


cure game, he was necessitated to travel fasting 
until noon the following day, when, believing 
himself far distant from the Indians, he sho:— 
at the cost of no little patience and perseverance 
—a mountain sheep, and dined very well. Thus 
freshed, he 1 his lonely and devious 
way, thinking upon the probable fate of Mateo. 
Nothing worthy of note happened to Philip 
during that and the succeeding day, at the close 
of which he camped in the solitude of the ranges. 
His slumbers were broken by the report of a car- 
bine. Springing to his feet and looking from his 
covert, he saw a party of persons ascending the 
mountain at the base of which he was now stand- 
ing. What most excited his surprise and curios- 
ity, a Part of the Icade was d of 
women. This seemed to Philip a somewhat ex- 
traordinary circumstance, for it was not a country 
where ladies and their cavaliers might be expect- 
ed to appear, particularly at such an hour. 
Looking over and beyond the parties, he be- 
held a fire blazing ruddily in the side of the 
mountain, with human figures flitting around it 
like shadows. That he had discovered a robber- 
rendezvous, and a band of robbers returning 
with their ill-gotten spoil, he doubted not. To 
obtain a nearer view of the cavalcade and form 
some conclusions respecting the females, was the 
next thought that suggested, and one that he im- 
mediately acted upon. Following with cautious 











from the hitherto sanguine Apaches admonished 
him that the ruse was unmasked. Unfourtunate- 
ly, in mounting in haste, one of his long, bar- 
barous spurs struck Malford’s beast and senc him 
galloping toward the open country. Mateo 
started in pursuit, but the sound of the animal’s 
feet in rapid motion served but to quicken the 
speed of the terrified beast. 

Philip darted up the gully like an arrow, and 
threw himseif ttat upon his face. ‘I'he Indians, 
hearing the galioping of the mules, ran atter them 
in a body, yelling like a pack of hounds. They 
reached the vicinity of the basin in time to see 
Mateo disappear behind a clump of pinon, and 
thinking that both their victims were thus escap- 
ing, they continued the pursuit with a swiftness 
of foot that bid fair to prove successfal. 

The instant they were out of sight, Philip 
scrambled up the mountain like agoat. Leaping 
from crag to crag and from rock w rock, bound- 
ing across dangerous chasms, drawing himself 
up acclivities nearly inaccessible from their steep- 
ness, he was soon far up toward the summit. 
When he reached the top and began to descend, 
the shouts of the Apaches were but faintly heard 
in the distance. Stopping a short time to recover 
a little from his fatigue—for he was much ex- 
hausted by the extraordinary exertions he had 
made—he resumed his flight with renewed cour- 
age, inwardly praying that Mateo was equally for- 
tunate. He did not stop again for several hours, 
when, completely overcome by weariness, he 
sought the shelter of a chapparal, stretched his 
tired limbs upon the ground, and soon fell into a 
heavy sleep, from which he did not awake till 
night. 

tubbing his drowsy eyes, he crept out of the 
chapparal to find the stars twinkling pleasantly 
in the skies, and by them he laid his course to- 
ward Santa Maria. Afraid to use his rifle to pro- 





footsteps, the forms of the parties soon grew 
more distinct and palpable to his vision. ‘Inere 
were four women, but of their quality or condi- 
tion he was yet far too distantto judge. He 
hurried forward with increasing interest, while 
momentarily the feminine shapes assumed famil- 
iar outlines that filled him with misgivings and 
harrowing apprehensions. 

With his heart beating fust with excitement, he 
quickened his pace, and with bent and crouching 
tigure stole after the brigands and their fair cap- 
tives—for captives he was now certain they were. 
Nor could he be mistaken, he thought, in pro- 
nouncing one of the ladies Genevra Duverney. 
The divinities of Santa Maria, he doubted not, 





were actually ling the , in the 
power of merciless robbers. To Malford this 
revelation was at first like a dream. He could 


not well bring his mind to believe that anything 
so unfortunate had befallen the lovely occupants 
of the stone house. But however much he might 
have been disposed to doubt the evidence of his 
eyes, closer observation dispelled the last linger- 
ing doubt. 

In his eagerness to arrive at this certainty, he 
came near making an unpleasant expose of his 
proximity to the banditti and their interesting 
prizes, for his foot having displaced a loose, round 
stone, it went rolling down the declivity with a 
notable noise, which instantly attracted the atten- 
tion of the rearmost of the robbers, who paused 
a moment and then directed his horse’s head tow- 
ard the spot ; but, luckily, he was too sleepy and 
tired to go far and soon rejoined his companions, 
passing within a dozen yards of Philip, who 
threw himself flat upon the ground the moment 
he perceived his approach. This accident pre- 
vented him from resuming his former nearness 
to the parties, and presently they reached the 
cavern. For a few seconds only he beheld the 
form of Genevra in the glaring light of the fire ; 





then with her companions in misfortune she dis- 
appeared from his sight in the depths of the sub- 
terranean retreat. How earnestly he wished for 
ascore of his countrymen, well armed, to attack 
the brigands in their lair, and teach them by the 
severity of their punishment the enormity of the 
outrage they had committed. He pictured to 
himself the manner in which he would lead them 
to the charge, and the consternation that would 
follow the crack of their rifles and the gleam of 
their steel in the weird light of the fire, until he 
could scarcely curb his impatience and keep his 
ardor within the needful bounds of pradence. 
Should he have the singular good fortune to 
deliver the ladies from their terrible position, 
would Genevra still treat him with haughtiness ? 
This query arose spontaneously in Philip’s mind, 
but he dismissed it as soon as possible, feeling it 
a thought unworthy of him at such a time. 
Retracing his steps to the base of the mountain, 
he watched the fire at the entrance of the cavern 
until but a few smouldering brands were left to 
mark the spot where he had last seen Genevra. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE MYSTERIOUS TRAIL. 

Crannace and his friend Dawson continued 
their way with undiminished zeal. Near morn- 
ing they reached a valley, and were much sur- 
prised to see a man seated a few yards distant, 
close by the trail they were following. That he 
was in a very abstracted and dreamy state of 
mind was evident from the manner in which he 
kept his eyes fixed in a certain direction, and his 
entire obliviousness to their approach. With his 
hand upon the lock of his rifle, Crannage made 
a gesture to Dawson, and softly advanced. 
When within twenty feet of the object of his cu- 
riosity, he paused and emitted one of those gut- 
tural sounds peculiar to the Indian when he is 
desirous of attracting attention. The man was 
upon his feet in an instant, with his rifle cocked 
and his eyes wandering rapidly from point to 
point in search of the intruder. 

“ Quietly, my fiend,” said Crannage; “we 
have no wish to harm you.” 

Philip Malford—for it was he they had en- 
countered—now beheld the muscular proportions 
of Crannage andehis companion indistinctly de- 
fined in the waning moonlight. Upon hearing 
this amicable salutation Malford experienced a 
great sense of relief, and slowly lowered his 
weapon to his side, though still somewhat dis- 
trustful of the intentions of the approaching 


| parties. 


“ Before you come nearer,” he said, “I should 
like to know who you are, and what business 
brings you here at such a questionable hour ?” 

“ As to inquiries of that natur’,” answered 
Dawson, who was always ready to avail himself 
of every opportunity to display his powers of 
speech, “‘I can speak for myself, bein’ somewhat 
gifted in the talkin’ line, and don’t mind tellin’ 
ye that I’m a man that’s been in fights, scratches, 
and scrimmages, and terrible tussles, in some of 
which I've been skulped and skun, and otherwise 


| injured, though allers atop the heap in the long 


run, with a good deal of loose Choctaw about 


| me—to which I may add that what I don’t know 


isn’t worth knowin’. As to my business, stran- 





ger, I take it that it’s none of yours. My friend 
here—though he can speak for himself—is a reg- 
ular catamount in the way of a free trapper, that 
can drive a nail at a hundred yards, or snuff a 
candle, or rub out a Copperskin, or—” 

“ Enough—enough !”’ exclaimed Philip, laugh- 
ing. ‘Iam satisfied that I hear the voice of a 
countryman—and,” he added, with not a little 
pride, “I am sure I can trust a countryman.” 

“Tf you can’t,” answered Dave, raising his 
right arm enthusiastically, ‘“‘may I be—” he 
made an oratorical pause ; ‘‘ may I be caught in 
one of my own beaver traps !”” 

“If you are not new in the mountains, I am 
sure that you know us very well now,” said 
Crannage, advancing and offering his hand frank- 
ly to Philip, who now believed that he had reason 
to congratulate himself upon his good fortune. 

“This chance meeting—if there indeed be any 
such thing as chance—is to me particularly op- 
portune and agreeable. Look yonder, sirs, and 
you will see some smouldering brands that occa- 
sionally emit a glow of feeble flame. Those 
half-consumed brands I have been watching for 
the last two hours with intense interest, wishing 
for a dozen of my own brave countrymen to do 
a brave deed for humanity's sweet sake.” 

“Tf it’s anything that has the promise of a 
skrimmage, scratch, scramble or tussle, Dave 
Dawson’s your man—especially if it should hap- 





pen that female h ity has g to do 
with it?’ 
“The fairest embodi of h ity that | fo) 


“T see no reason why we should not be friends. 
Come, let us be men, and if, perchance, we are 
rivals, let us at least be generous ones,” said 
Crannage, at length. 

“T know not what claims you may have upon 
the favor of the ladies of Santa Maria, but I will 
waive all considerations of merely a selfish na- 
ture, trast your manly face, and do my best for 
the rescue of the fair captives, without envy or 
jealousy,” answered Philip, who then related the 
manner in which he had seen the banditti ascend 
the mountain with the ladies. 

It was now daylight. There was a crimson 
glow in the east—the golden prestige of the ris- 
ing sun. 

“Prudence suggests,” said Crannage, “that we 
leave this spot for one less exposed to the sharp 
eyes of yonder robbers. Let us move off in that 
direction ”’—pointing with his rifle—“ where, se- 
cure from observation, we can talk over this in- 
teresting matter, and mature our plans.” 

This proposition being readily agreed to, they, 
as chance would have it, directed their steps tow- 
ard the very place where Altamaha had made his 
secret entry to the cavern, and sat down upon the 
ground not twenty yards from the moss-covered 
stone that so completely deceived the eye. Va- 
rious plans were started. Dawson proposed 
that they should enter the cave while the banditti 
were yet held in the arms of slumber, and trust 
fortune for the result. Crannage, though nerv- 
ously impatient of delay, doubted the wisdom of 
this scheme, and suggested that one of them 
should attempt to enter the place alone, and make 
such discoveries as the circumstances of the case 
might allow. Malford was inclined to side with 
Dawson, while all admitted that there was no 
time to lose in idle talk. 

The rays of the sun struggling above the hori- 
zon cast faint reflections around the parties thus 
engaged in earnest consultation. Dawson was 
offering his opinion upon the difficult and absorb- 
ing subject, when certain impressions upon the 
grass, barely discernible, caused him to stop 
speaking and change his position with a sudden- 
ness to draw the of his comp 

“What do you see?” asked Crannage 

“A trail, and pretty fresh and strong, too,” 
was the immediate rejoinder. 

“And why should we waste time upon a trail ?” 
said Malford, impatiently. “ It cannot possibly 
affect our present purpose.” 

“ Youngster,” retorted Dawson, in a tone not 
of the mildest, “I expect you’re as ignorant of 
the ways of the woods as a young alligator sun- 
nin’ himself on the banks of the old Mississip |” 

“ Our business,” returned Philip, “ if I under- 
stand it, seems to be with yonder cutthroats, and 
not with the random track of an antelope or 
mountain sheep.” 

“You can go where your business leads you, 
stranger, but mine is here or hereabouts,”’ re- 
joined Dawson, tartly. 

“ What is the trail like?” inquired Crannage. 

“The toes pint in’ards,” was the laconic reply. 
A moment after he added : 

“It goes off in this direction, and there must 
have been quite a number of the varmints. But 
the startin’ pint is what I’d like to find, if it’s any- 
where about these parts.” Dawson, who had 











mortal eyes ever beheld,” replied Philip, speak- 
ing with much fervor, “needs the aid of your 
strong arms and ripened experience.” 

“A lady, did I understand you to say, sir ?” 
demanded Crannage. 

“ T could have said an angel, and been pardoned 
the exaggeration—when you have seen her,” re- 
turned Malford. 

“But one, did you say ?”’ queried Crannage. 

The young dragoon blushed, and with some 
stammering hastened to add : 

“T believe I am a very stupid fellow. I should 
have spoken of four ladies instead of one—the 
sweet and pretty ladies of Santa Maria.” 

“ Of Santa Maria?” exclaimed Crannage. 

“Of Santa Maria?” cried Dave, eyeing the 
soldier suspiciously. ‘‘ And what in the name of 
natur’ are they to you, or you to them ?” 

“ All ladies in distress are something to all 
brave men,” rejoined Philip, looking steadily at 
Crannage, whose features now wore an expres- 
sion particularly enigmatical. 

“You are right,” answered the latter, with an 
obvious effort to subdue some unpleasant thought. 
“The ladies of whom you have spoken are the 
very objects of our search, and but for them we 
should not have met here at this hour. I think 
you must be the young fellow—” 

** Fellow, sir?” interrupted Philip, haughtily. 

‘I beg pardon—the young gentleman whom I 
have heard rather creditably mentioned at Santa 


| Maria.” 


“My name is Malford, sir.” 

“ And mine is Crannage.” 

The two men looked at each other a moment 
in silence, while Dawson eyed them both askance, 
in some doubt as to how the matter would finally 
terminate. 





d the trail a few yards down the mountain, 
retraced his steps and followed it in the opp 
direction, losing it in a singular manner at the 
mossy stone. It was in vain that he put forth all 
his skill to trace it further; it was entirely out of 
his power, for reasons obvious to the reader. 

“They came up the mountain and stopped 
here, evidently, as long as suited their purpose, 
and then returned,” said Crannage, who also had 
commenced an examination of the tracks. 

“IT dare say,” cried Dawson, with a mixture 
of irony and triumph, looking at Malford, “‘ that 
our business is somewhere else, but here are 
tracks made by the dainty feet of white women.”’ 

“ True—true!”’ exclaimed Crannage, now 
thoroughly interested in Dawson's discoveries. 
“ Here surely are the footprints of white women, 
and the question is, who were they?” 

“ And,” added Dawson, “ how did they get 
here ?”’ 

“I much doubt that they are those we seck,”’ 
said Philip. ‘I saw them enter the cavern with 
my own eyes; and evidently here is no place of 
egress, nor is it probable that their ruffianly cap- 
tors would have any intention of leaving their 
safe retreat to night ; beside,”’ he continued, with 
manifest plausibfffty, “‘ the facts of the case, ac- 
cording to your own showing ’—addressing 
Dawson—“ prove the contrary, inasmuch as you 
have pronounced this an Indian trail. However, 
I will examine the tracks myself, though not 
greatly skilled in woodcraft.® 

Dawson elevated his nose in a contemptuous 
manner, and did not condescend to reply. 

Philip, as he had remarked, possessed no very 
great skill in woodcraft, but he had observant 
eyes, quick and penetrating judgment, and reso- 
lution to act without doubt or hesitancy when 
action seemed required. In half the time that 
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Dawson had taken for the same purpose—though | with the open prairies before them, they might 


we confess with less of the cool adroitness of a 
woodsman—he scrutinized the mute characters 
upon the grass and herbage, and arrived at much 
the same conclusions. Pausing a moment at the 
point where the trail stopped, his young and act- 
ive mind attempted a solution of the mystery. 
In a case like this, where experience had but lit- 
tle to do, a fertile imagination proved an excel- 
lent assistant. Drawing his hunting-knife from 
its sheath, he thrust it down beside the moss- 
grown stone and loosened the earth. A small 
current of damp, cool air blew upon his hand. 
He threw down his knife, inserted his fingers, and 
exerting his utmost strength, raised the stone. 
An aperture sufficiently large to admit one person 
at a time was disclosed, greatly to the surprise 
and mortification of Dawson. Philip and the 
trapper looked at each other in silent wonder, 
and then at the secret passage, known only, hith- 
erto, to the descendants of Montezuma. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE PURSUIT. 

Lyne upon his face, Philip tried to look into 
the cavernous opening, to form some idea of its 
nature and extent—but the inky darkness within 
prevented him from seeing twice the length of 
his rifle. 

«An old mining shaft dug by the Copperskins, 
long ago,” asserted Dawson, doggedly. 

“And yet it had visitors as recently as last 
night,” answered Philip. ‘Observe how their 
ingress and egress disturbed the earth. If it be, 
as you say, a mine, it is not by any means aban- 
doned. Some torches of pitch pine will speedily 
enlighten us.” 

Torches of pinon having been prepared, after 
some little delay, the parties entered the passage, 
the last one carefully drawing the stone over the 
aperture after him. 

“ Here,” said Dawson, who had recovered his 
good nature, “ are the dainty feminine foot. marks 
plainly enough, and if they wasn’t made by the 
handsome nuns of Santa Maria, I haven’t no 
knowledge of Choctaw, and other enterprising 
languages. See—what gewgaw is this?” 

Dawson held up a little glove, which he had 
just found upon the ground. 

Philip imagined that he felt his heart struggling 
up to his throat. He recognized it as Genevra 
Daverney’s glove, and caught it hastily from 
Dawson’s irreverent grasp. 

“You might have said, ‘ By your leave,’ I 
think !” muttered Dave. 

“ My friends,” exclaimed Malford, “this is a 
discovery, indeed! This little glove has covered 
the fair hand of Genevra Duverney.” 

“ Then it is not Ernestine that this young man 
loves,” was the first thought that flashed through 
the mind of Crannage, and it relieved him of a 
heavy burden of anxiety. 

R ing with d courage their explora- 
tions, they soon reached what appeared to be a 
solid wall of rock, barring their further progress. 
While they were contemplating this new obsta- 
cle, and mentally querying whether they had 
really reached the termination of the passage, 
the sound of human voices reached their ears, 
coming, obviously, from beyond the story bar- 
rier. The voices, which were at first low, soon 
grew loud and angry. 

“ Diabolico !” cried one—no other than Capi- 
tan Leopoldo—‘ What means this? Limb of 
Satan ! where are the women? Tell me—lead 
me to them, or I will slay you with my dagger!” 

“Por Dios, capitan! I am as innocent as the 
dead. I knew nothing of their escape till this 
blessed moment. Santa Maria! they must have 
been fairies and not mortals,” replied a female 
voice, which the reader knows must have been 
Berta’s—the haggish looking woman to whom 
the ladies had been entrusted. 

“T will cut out her lying tongue !” vociferated 
a third, and no less a personage than the second 
in command, Rodolfo. 

“ Valgame Divs!” shrieked Berta ; “who was 
on guard ?” 

“ Villain !” cried the first speaker, Leopoldo, 
“the question is well-timed. You were on guard. 
By the saints! You shall account to me for this. 
Draw, you traitor!” 

“Tam no traitor; nevertheless, I will draw,” 
answered Rodolfo. 

The next moment, they heard the furious 
clashing of opposing blades, and anon a groan— 
a cry that Leopoldo was wounded. 

“We have heard enough for our purpose,” 
whispered Crannage. “Let usbegone. The la- 
dies have, by some singular chance, escaped the 
power of these ruffians.” 

“Ah,” answered Malford, in a suppressed voice, 
‘could we but know where they have been taken, 
and their present condition !”” 

“ Patience, my friend! All in good time, I 
doubt not,” returned Crannage, whose hopes had 
revived. 

Again in the open air, they cast their waning 
torches into the nearest chapparal, and rapidly 
d ded the tain, guided by the trail. 

The sun had climbed high up the eastern arch, 
when they beheld a man slowly descending a hill 
beyond them, and a little to the left, leading two 
mules. 

“One of the blanketed critters !” said Dawson; 
with an expression of infinite contempt. 

“Tt is Mateo,” said Philip, and immediately 
hailed him. 

“* Ho, there ; Mateo !’’ 

The gold-seeker lost no time in getting upon 
one of the mules for the purpose of running 
away as fast as possible; byt hearing his name 
distinctly called again by Philip, advanced to 
meet him and his companions with istakable 
signs of joy. 

“ Valgame Dios! do I see you at last? I 
thought we should meet no more. Senor Mal- 
ford, in my min@, I scalped and buried you. 
But you are really flesh and blood. Caramba!” 

“ Yes, in the body, yet—thank God! I con- 
fess that I had little expectation of seeing you 
again. I feared those slow-paced brutes would 
not be able to keep out of their way.” 

“ Slow paced, senor? Ab, you should have 
seen them go! I took to the mountains, and 











have fared hard, as I knew at the time. But 
here we are, with our spades and picks and other 
things. Senor Philip, we shall yet see the Moun- 
tain of gold; we shall dig out the glittering ore 
in lumps as big as pistol-balls !’’ 

““What! Have you not yet abandoned the 
idea?’ 

“Bless me! I shall hunt for it till I find it.” 
Then, in a low voice, “‘ Who are these with you? 
Can they be trusted? Well, let them join us, 
and turn our faces yonder.” 

“« After such a narrow escape ?” 

« Justamente! Why not? If we do not suc- 
ceed the second time, we can try again.” 

“We can think of that anon. At present, we 
have matters of the deepest importance to attend 
to. The ladies of Santa Maria are missing ; we 
are in pursuit of them. Rest your beasts, re- 
fresh yourself, and come with us, if you like; or, 
if it suits you better, go home.” 

“The mules have had an excellent supper and 
breakfast, senor, and I have fared very well my- 
self ; so I will attend you, at least while you are 
telling me about this strange affair. Possibly 
you may go straight to the golden valley. Dios 
lo quiera !” 

An exclamation from Dawson called the atten- 
tion of the parties. He had climbed a beetling 
crag, and was looking back upon the trail with 
mingled anxiety and curiosity. Crannage and 
Malford scrambled up to his side as quickly as 
they could, and saw on the other side of the can- 
on which they had just passed through, a party 
of mounted men riding furiously. 

“ The throat-cutting mountaineers !” said Daw- 
son. “ They are on our track. We must fight 
or run for it—and runnin’ don’t agree with Dave 
Dawson, who knows more’n any man livin’, and 
has considerable loose Choctaw about his clothes, 
besides bein’ able to snuff a candle at two hun- 
dred yards, and things of that natur’, not to men- 
tion skinnin’ and skulpin’.” 

“They ride fast, and with a devil may-care 
recklessness. They have found the trail, and 
are bent on the discovery of the unfortunate la- 
dies. I doubt whether they will pass this point 
while a man of us lives,” said Crannage, begin- 
ning to prepare for the expected rencontre. 

“If they ascend the hill, it will be because my 
arm has lost its cunning,” said Philip, fiercely. 

“The youngster’s got pluck, at any rate,” af- 
firmed Dawson, coolly, who was much elated at 
the prospect of a deadly encounter with thrice 
their numbers. ‘“ Though I dare say,” he added, 
he can’t speak five languages, and Choctaw 
would stick fast in his throat.” 

“Your friend had better take his mules down 
into yonder ravine, out of sight,” suggested 
Crannage. 

“ We had better meet the villains in the canon,” 
said Philip. 

“Mister,” said Dawson to Mateo, “hurry off 
your long-eared cattle, and if you're in for a 
skrimmage, come and join us. Men, follow me 
into the canon, where the way is narrer and only 
two can travel abreast; it is there that we will 
have it with ’em, and as deadly a tussle as they 
ever had.” 

Descending into the deep and narrow gorge, 
they looked about them for a suitable spot to make 
a stand and carry out their purpose. 

“Come on—come on!” cried Dawson. “The 
place for us is a few rods further on.” 

Following the active and belligerent hunter, 
they came to the narrowest part of the gorge, 
where huge masses of rock were piled high upon 
each side, the jagged points projecting in every 

direction, as if to ward off the approach of man 
or beast. At intervals, scrubby trees found root- 
hold and thrust their branches over the rough 
sides and sharp angles, relieving the precipitous 
scenery somewhat of its barrenness. 

So narrow was the pass that two horsemen 
could with difficulty ride abreast without coming 
in contact with the grim and immovable barriers 


there. 

Crannage and Malford agreed with Dawson, 
that this was the spot for their perilous attempt. 

The tread of horses could now be heard, ad- 
vancing at a round pace, considering the rough- 
ness of the way. Just as the foremost of the 
banditti came in sight, Mateo, having attended 
to the safety of the mules, joined Malford and 
his new friends. ! 

“I will bid the fellows stand ; if they heed me 
we will parley with them ; if not, we will empty 
some of those Mexican saddles.” 

“T hold no talk with such fellows,” said Daw- 
son. “A skrimmage is what I want.” 

The leader of the advancing party was now 
within the distance of ten rods. 

“Stand! Come no nearer upon your peril!” 
shouted Crannage, in stentorian tones. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The foremost rider checked his horse, but did 
not stop. Having ridden far enough to see that 
there were but three to oppose his band of a doz- 
en men, he put spurs to his beast, shouted to his 
ruffians to follow, and discharged his escopeta. 

Philip fired with a steady hand, drew a revol- 
ver from his side, fired that, and then—knew no 
more of the fight. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


Tue Casa Montezuma! How many bewilder- 
ing thoughts whirled through the minds of the 
captive ladies, as they followed the stately form 
of Altamaha into the ancient fabric! «They had 
heard of the tradition, current among some of the 
Indian tribes, of the house of Montezuma, but 
regarded it as tradition only; yet the grand ruin 
which they were entering seemed to lend high 
plausibility to the story, strengthened as it was 
by the solemn assertions of the proud chief. 
They were too much absorbed in reflections re- 
specting their personal safety, to notice critically 
the architecture or the various objects that would 
have interested them under happier circumstan- 
ces. They were conscious of having passed 





they soon lost sight of me. In a straight run, ' 


through an ample court surrounded by a massive 
wall ; that pieces of pottery of strange shape and 
| device were mouldering in the grass-grown walks ; 
that the portals, covered with barbaric characters, 


which nature had, in some eccentric hour, placed 





were apparently ready to fall upon the one who 
should have the temerity to attempt to open 
them; that the hall was dusty and wide; that 
they traversed apartments grim and silent; that 
birds and bats flew out through the yawning 
seams in the masonry; that there were antique 
staircases, curious corridors, mysterious passages, 
towers, turrets, and many other things to excite 
wonder and curiosity. 

“Do you and your people often come here ?” 
Dolores asked. 

“No,” replied Altamaha. ‘We come not 
often—and why should we ?” 

“To recall what you once were,”’ said Dolores, 
boldly. 

“The divine Sun tells us that every time he 
rises,” answered the chief. ‘“ Daughter of the 
cruel Spaniard, we can remember our wrongs 
without the mournful spectacle of these mouldy 
ruins.” 

Altamaha paused, and pointed to an apart- 
ment more highly ornamented with savage deco- 
rations than any they had yet seen. It appeared 
to the ladies that it might have been used for the 
idolatrous ceremonies of the priests and priest- 
esses of the sun. 

Representations of the sun in various kinds of 
materia! met the eye upon the walls and ceiling. 
Images of earthern ware and of some kind 
of metal the captives believed to be silver, were 
scattered about the room in disorder. Strangely 
shaped vessels of pure gold apparently, were ly- 
ing upon and around a sort of altar, or dais, at 
the extreme end of the apartment. 

“It is fitting,” said Al h pressively, 
“that you should enter here. It is the Chamber 
of the Sun.” 

The ladies gazed into the dim apartment with 
feelings of awe. A crowd of memories rushed 
tumultuously upon them—tales, legends, histo- 
ries. Altamaha did not avert his gaze or change 
his attitude. 

“Here,” he added, were performed the sacred 
rites of the majestic god who is now descending 
to his golden couch in the glorious west. Fair- 
faced maidens, think of him, adore him, fear him 
—the eterna], burning lamp of Nature, to whom 
you are devoted !”” 

Altamaha solemnly waved them in with his 
hand, and walked slowly away. A vague and 
terrible suspicion flashed upon the minds of the 
captives. 

“ The eternal, burning lamp of nature to whom 
you are devoted!” were words that still rang with 
ominous import in their ears. They looked in- 
quiringly at each other, but dared not speak the 
dreadful thought that kept them pale and awe- 
stricken. 

Entering’ the mystic chamber, they waited 
further developments with trembling expectancy, 
but nothing extraordinary was destined to befull 
them at that time. 

Two slaves came with lights and refreshments, 
and while they were partaking of the latter, 
spread couches of the skins of animals for their 
repose. 

So novel and startling was their situation, that 
it was long ere kindly sleep pressed down their 
eyelids and brought sweet forgetfulness of sor- 
row. When Genevra Duverney awoke in the 
morning, the sun was darting golden rays into 
the room through the circular, antique windows 
of isinglass, which resembled embrasures more 
than contrivances for the admission of light. 
Standing upon the dais or altar, near one of 
these ancient windows, Genevra beheld a female 
figure that immediately absorbed her attention. 
She thought, at first, that she was under the delu- 
sion of a dream, but was soon convinced of the 
reality of what she saw. The figure was clad in 
robes resplendent with gold and silver, confined 
at the waist by a girdle sparkling with precious 
stones. A crown of gold rested lightly and 
gracefully upon her head, from beneath which 
her hair flowed luxuriantly, among the dark 
masses of which could be seen glowing, like mini- 
ature stars, great numbers of pearls of the purest 
water. Her arms, which were bare nearly to the 
shoulder, were radiant with bands of gold, while 
a chain of the same material descended from her 
neck to her waist, ornamented with various em- 
blems. In her right hand she held a delicate ba- 
ton or wand of silver, with a diamond sun at the 
end; and Genevra now observed for the first 
time, that her robes were also decorated with fig- 
ures of the sun inwrought with golden threads. 

Genevra had not yet seen the features of this 
unexpected visitress, but her form was exceed- 
ingly shapely, and made her nervously anxious 
to behold her face. She turned a little, present- 
ly, and Genevra was gratitied by a protile view 
of the loveliest face she had ever looked upon. 
It is true that her skin was dark, but its darkness 
did not detract from her marvellous beauty. 

“Surely,” murmured Genevra, “ an ancient 
priestess of the sun has arisen to look once more 
upon the scene of her former greatness and 
glory.” 

The sound of Genevra’s voice, low as it was, 
attracted the attention of the dazzling visitress, 
who, turning full toward her, gazed steadily and 
earnestly into her face. Genevra thought there 
was a trifling start of surprise on the part of the 
priestess, as her eyes fell upon her and fixed in 
that intense gaze. 

Presently, with majestic step, she descended 
from the altar, approached Genevra, motioned 
her to arise, took her by the arm and led her to 
the window, where the increasing light of the 
sun shone radiantly upon her charming face and 
figure. 

“ Maravillozo!” (wonderful) she exclaimed. 
“Perfect in form and feature! The great and 
beaming god (pointing to the sun) has gifted thee 
with beauty,” she added, in Spanish. 

Genevra’s lips were sealed with surprise; a 
spell from this singular being had fallen upon her. 

“White, white as the violets of the valley!” 
she continued gazing at Genevra’s snowy arms 
and bosom. “ Finely wrought—without defect 
or unsightliness,” she went on, in a quiet tone, 
as she studied the graceful contour of Genevra’s 
person. “ White woman, are your companions 
as fair?” 

“1 think they are fairer,” Genevra answered. 

“ Caramba! that cannot well be. They are 
women, and not angels.” 








“But who”—Genevra hesitated—“ who are 
you?” 

“What do you take me to be, white girl?’”’ she 
asked, tranquilly. 

“ A queen, perhaps,” answered Genevra. 

“Look yonder,” she said, pointing with her 
wand at the sun. ‘ Behold the heat and light of 
the universe. His glorious fires warm up the 
heart of the world and make it throb with life 
and joy. Should he withdraw beyond the bound- 
aries of sight into some unfathomable eternity of 
space, darkness and death would prevail forever 
where now are the hum and stir of animate exist- 
ences and the unfolding beauties of vegetable 
life. Let him depart, and all things wither ana 
hasten back to chaos with swift and awfui cer- 
tainty. To you, yon brightness is but a vast ball 
of fire—to me, it is the eternal God of Nature, 
and the perpetual object of my adoration.” 

Turning to Genevra, she added, solemnly: “I 
am consecrated to that dazzling deity—I aim a 
priestess of the Sun.” 

“Child,” said Genevra, touched by the lofty 
enthusiasm of the priestess, “‘the Sun is but a 
body of liquid fire, or, at best, a grown-up star. 
If you adore him, you may also adore his innu- 
merable brethren that nightly gem the skies.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the priestess. “Do you 
compare him with the fire-fly light of the puny 
stars! Beware, blasphemer, lest he strike thee 
blind with his all-reaching rays! See! his great 
and burning eye is fixed upon thee.” 

“Tt is but the light of Nature. It is but a 
plaything in the hands of the only God. Cease, 
lovely idolater, to worship an object as insensible 
as the earth you tread upon.” 

“You are dark—dark within,” answered the 
priestess, with a sigh. ‘Your blindness will 
not disappear until you are absorbed into his 
brightness, to become yourself a ray of that 
eternal BEAM !” 

“My people,” returned Genevra, proudly, 
“have constructed insiruments by which they 
determine the di and circ of your 
god, and his distance from the earth.” 

“T understand you,” rejoined the priestess 
quickly and with a somewhat startled look. 
“ You would draw the sacred mantle of mystery 
from the GLory of creation—but to me he will be 
forever the same.” 

“Could you but behold him as he is, you 
would see but a mighty star turning forever up- 
on its axis—the undimmed candle of God.” 

“ Cease, white-lipped unbeliever! I will hear 
no more. Youknowhim not. But I know him. 
The sacred fires that his beams once lighted still 
burn in the mountains.” 

“The day of their final extinguishment draws 
near,” said Genevra, earnestly. ‘“ They will go 
out with the last of your race.” 

“ With the last Montezuma they will go out; 
but they will glow brightly, as for hundreds of 
years before, while one of my race remains.” 

“T see no sense im it. The element of fire is 
the same in all places. The flame that boils the 
kettle is as sacred as that which glows in your 
estufa in the mountains.” 

“You know nothing of the diviae mystery of 
the eternal fire.” 

“A curse seems to rest upon your race and 
religion. Your people are wasting away ; they 
will soon be extinct.” 

“That,” replied the priestess, in a subdued 
voice, “is for our sins. We have neglected the 
awful rites of our fathers, by which the gorgeous 
deity is propitiated and his favor secured. But 
we have repented—we turn again to the ancient 
forms of our religion. We will repair our fallen 
altars, and offer the sacrifices that are pleasing to 
his sight.” 

Genevra recoiled a step, and experienced a 
thrill of indescribable awe not unmixed with 
terror. 

“ What!” she cried, with a shudder ; “‘ would 
you have your altars reek again with human 
blood ?” 

“‘We would offer to the divine Light of the 
world the precious oblations that turn away his 
wrath,” responded the priestess. 

“ Put from you the pagan thought! You are 
too fair to be the receptacle of ideas so abhor- 
rent to the dictates of common humanity. The 
sun will roll on in his course obedient to the im- 
mutable laws of nature, and the blood of nations 
cannot diminish or add to his splendor.” 

“White woman, you talk in vain! The sun 
smiles on our purpose—sacrifices are provided 
worthy of his acceptance. The sacred fires are 
impatient fur human flesh ; they thrust out their 
red tongues for blood.” 

“ Your words freeze me with horror! Cease, 
fair heathen, to hold such dreadful language. 
God is best served by deeds of kindness and 
love.” 

The priestess drew up her beautiful figure 





proudly, while the beams of the radiant god she’ 


adored streamed gloriously upon her. A won- 
derful enthusiasm gleamed from her eyes and re- 
vealed itself in the expression of her lips. 

“Was ever deity so magnificent, so grand, 
so sublime, so adorable!” she exclaimed, fervent- 
ly, as the sun-rays kissed her face and irre4iaied 
her person. 

“Woman! woman!” she added, solemnly ; 
“yonder god calls to you from afar. To him 
you will go. Absorbed into his burning life, you 
will become a ray to light the pathway of the 
last of the children of Montezuma.” 

The priestess closed her eyes and her lips 
moved. She was directing her invocations to 
the sun. 

“ Call them hither,” she said, presently, point- 
ing to Genevra’s companions, who had waked 
from sleep and were listening with unfeigned 
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gaze upon the ineffable glory to which they will 
soon go. Children of the white barbarians, be- 
hold the end of your journey!” 

“Q, Santo Dios!” shricked Znba. “ We are 
doomed to death. We shall be offered to the 
sun. We shall be burned in the accursed fires of 
these heathen !” 

“ Fair, yet deludid being,” said Genevra, ad 
dressing the priestess, ‘surely you cannot con- 
template aught so horrible !” 

“He asks for the BEAUTIFUL only,” she ==- 
swered, calmly. 





“For what terrible fate are we reserved !’” ex- 
claimed Ernestine, clasping her hands despairing- 
ly, and looking at the faces of her companions. 

“Tcis worse than the robbers’ cave!’ screamed 
Zuba, stamping angrily with her little feet. 

“ Speak, woman—fiend—murderess !_ Do you 
indeed meditate a crime so horrible ?” demanded 
Genevra, seizing the priestess by the arm, and 
speaking hurriedly. 

She smiled serenely, elevated her wand with 
queenly dignity, and answered : 

“He calls for the neautiFUL—you will obey 
his voice!’ You will go to him in the burnished 


| chariot of the sacred fire. Sisters, you will die, 








and pass to supernal joys in vestal purity.” 

Having uttered these words, the priestess passed 
quickly from the Chamber of the Sun, leaving 
the captives to reflect upon the terrible announce- 
ment she had made. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SILENCE. 

Tue first and most natural thought that took 
possession of the minds of the ladies of Santa 
Maria, after the first stupor of fear and amaze- 
ment had subsided, was of escape. They mutu- 
ally agreed that the following things were to be 
learned as preliminary steps, viz.: If they were 
at libeity to visit any and every part of the ruins 
of the casa; if they were to be guarded by the 
warriors of Altamaha or by slaves appointed to 
that office; if there were secret passages in the 
ruins ; if Altamaha intended to consummate the 
awful rites at the casa, and how much time would 
be occupied in preparations ; if the slaves were 
faithful to their masters, and if the promise of 
large rewards could buy them over to their own 
interest. 

These points, and many others, were calmly 
discussed and systematically arranged for future 
action. They were still engaged upon the sub- 
ject, when a female slave came with food. Of 
her they attempted to obtain some definite knowl- 
edge of the strange place of their captivity, but 
failed to elicit more than that the casa was visited 
but once a year, for religious purposes, when the 
sacred vessels—the remains of former greatness 
—were brought from their places of concealment 
for their respective uses. ‘They offered her mon- 
ey in hopes of making her more communicative ; 
but she looked timidly toward the door, and re- 
fused to answer other questions. 

This slave girl was about fifteen years of age, 
and had been captured by a successful war-party 
when she was a child. Her Aztec captors be- 
stowed upon her an unpronounceable name, the 
significance of which was Silence—by which ap- 
pellation we shall choose to call her. 

Silence had a lithe, active and graceful config- 
uration, a dark but pretty face, large, dreamy and 
lustrous eyes, white teeth, small mouth, a swan- 
like neck, and a low, mournful voice. She be- 
longed to the priestess, to whom she had been 
given by Altamaha. 

r [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 


the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots } 





A LITERAL RUNAWAY MATCH. 


A capital story is told by a ‘Texas paper of a 
runaway match in that State. It seems that a 
couple had resolved to get married, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of parents and relatives of 
every degree, and securing the co-operation of a 
friendly clergyman, they all three mounted their 
horses and set out for a friend’s mansion, several 
miles distant, where the rites could be performed 
without interfererce. They had not gone far, 
however, before their flight was discovered, and 
then there was as much mounting, and racing, 
and chasing, as occurred on the occasion of 
“ Young Lochinvar’s”’ celebrated elopement with 
the Netherby Maiden. The lovers and their 
faithful pastor soon heard the noise of approach- 
ing pursuers, and gave the horses thespur. Bat, 
alas! their enemies were better mounted, and 
gained fast upon them. It was evident the 
wauld soon be captured, when a felicitous inspi- 
ration of the maiden came to their aid. ‘Can't 
you marry us as we run?” she shouted to the 
clergyman. The idea “‘ took,’ and the pastor at 
once commenced the ritual All parties “ cov- 
ered themselves with glory,” and just as the 
bride’s father clutched the bridal rein, the clergy- 
man pronounced the lovers man and wife! 
When the old gentleman first learned what had 
been done, he was inclined to be furious ; but be- 
ing a gallant old fellow, and admiring a daring 
action, he soon concluded to forgive the run- 
aways, in consideration of the handsome and 
novel manner in which they triumphed over him. 
—Dayton (O.) Gazette. 
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AN HONEST MAN, 


Samuel Eastman, late of Hardwick, 70 years 
old, some forty years ago found it necessary to 
secure the pecuniary aid of two friends, who be- 
came his sureties for the payment of a certain 
claim. Owing tothe misfortunes of their princi- 
pal, the sureties were obliged to pay the debt. 
Mr. E. remained in poverty until quise recently, 
when he received a smail legacy from a deceased 
relative, and immediately sought to remunerate 
the two friends who, many years betore, had 
kindly assisted him. Upon inquiry he learned 
that they were both dead, and that their families 
had removed to other places. But he persevered, 
and finally found the widows of his deceased 
friends, and partially repaid them, and added a 
sulemn promise that he would oon cancel the 
remainder, both principal and interest.—Barre 
Gazette. 
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SISTERLY DEVOTION, 


There is a young lady living in Saratoga, who 
has visited the grave of a sister every morning 
for three years. A more touching sight we have 
never seen, in this inconstant and forgetful 
world, than this devout maiden kneeling to place 
flowers upon the green coverlid of a sisters 
“narrow bed,” and two repeat her morning 
prayers, where none but God can hear them 
There is a fanaticism of the affections which one 
cannot but reverence ; and the scene we have al- 
lud-d to makes the love of woman holy, even to 





7; Mirror. 
—_—_- + ee —_—— 
SHARP PRACTICE. 

A deputy sheriff in Rochester, recently, having 
awarrant fora certain hack driver, went down 
to the depot, where sat Jehu waiting for a pas- 
senger, and quietly saying that he was in a hurry 
to ride up to the jail, entered the hack and was 
whisked off. When Jehu reached the «pot and 
let the deputy out, it was with some surprise that 
he learned from that fanctionary that he had bet- 
ter “come along.” Jehu went along, and now 
muses over the effeminacy of deputy sheriffs and 
his own gullibility—Zroy Whig 
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THE SPAEWIFE OF GLEN 
BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN 
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THE SPAEWIFE OF GLEN-DEARG. 


BY MBS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Torrcs, like times, are apt to become common 
by frequent use, “and none save a donkey,” says 
a late writer, “ would pitch upon tunes whistled 
by cabmen, and try to pass them off as his own 
fahcies.” Thus is it with the romance of history, 
especially that of the Highlands; before Scott’s 
day, a rich mine for original matter—since then, 
worn threadbare by modern romancers, who, 
taking a fancy to the primitive manners and cus- 
toms of these remote regions, have vainly imag- 
ined the public would never weary of them—only 
to find where they would bring a killed High- 
lander forward as a novelty, that the market had 


“For shame, Moll! to try to deter me, an’ I 
suld hae been at Stirling Brig already.” 

“TI tell ye there’s bluid on yer hand, an’ bluid 
on yer skene-dhu ; so pass not by Stirling Cas- 
tle, nor gae to Falkirk the day, Jamie.” 

The young Highlander essayed to laugh; but 
his comrade reminding him that few, very few, 
of Moll’s predictions fell to the ground, the 
canny Celt asked : 

“ Even gin ye see bluid on my dirk, do ye see 
my winding sheet, to the fore ?” 

“Na, na, ye will na be hurt yersel’, but ye will 
spill gentle bluid the day, Jamie. Ye will be 
saved in the sanctuary, but none the less rich an’ 
red is the gentle bluid that I see in the clear 
sunlight on yer skene dhu. Ye need na snort, 
Jamie Lachlan. I wish ye wad nae gang to 
Falkirk the day—though gang ye will, here's a 





been forestalled. Yet have I, as a d d 
of those who once wore plaid, and plume, and 
sporan, still a lingering fancy to add occasionally 
a fresh stone to the cairn—going back to the 
days of the knights of Stirling, of clanship, and 
claymores. 

At the time in which our story is laid, it was 
the custom when the might of the feudal aris- 
tocracy controlled the people’s rights—insulting 
at will, and with impunity, the royal burghs of 
Scotland—for these to elect their chief magis- 
trate, or provost, not, as in the present day, from 
out the order of its shop keepers, but to select 
some powerful noble, who was expected, on 
being chosen to the pre-eminence, to stand their 
friend at court in all matters that concerned the 
public weal. Many of these barons made their 
clans pay dearly for their protection, availing 
themselves of their retainers’ dependence in an 
unjustifiable degree, obtaining large grants of 
lands, etc., Still, there were others of the great 
chiefs satisfied with the powerful aid afforded by 
their clans in their feudal quarrels; and of this 
class were the great Earls of March and Doug- 
las, who accepted the services of their followers 
without scruple, repaying them by grants of ten- 
ements belonging to the burgh, which they had 
won either by arguments in the council, or deeds 
of daring in the field. 

Among the lesser barons, as the MacKeans, 
the MacKenzies and MacGregors—men whose 
great personal strength, and feats of prowess, 
rendered them feared and lawless—some there 
were who lived turbulent and dangerous lives, 
holding it a shame to want for aught that might 
be had for the taking. Their neighbors in the 
Lowland line, desirous to enjoy either lives or 
property in quict, were in the habit of paying a 
sort of compromise, either in cattle or protection 
money—it being no unusual occurrence for these 
lawless caterans to drive off to their Highland 
fastness a hundred and fifty head of cattle ina 
drove, over night, from such as accounted such 
compromise dishonorable. These droves were 
often disposed of, at the fair of Stirling Brig, to 
the Lowlanders, and it was on the day following 
the fuir that our story begins. 

A Llighlander is never so happy #s on such 
occasions, especially if the market is brisk. 
Moreover, the difficult trade of driving cattle 
over wild tracts of country suited the Gael as 
well as that of war, according, as it did, with their 
habits of patient endurance and migratory exer- 
tion. Economical in their habits, a few hand- 
fuls of oat-meal completed their victualling 
equipment; while their skene-dhu, or dirk, stuck 
in their belt, and cudgel to urge on the cattle, 
were their only outfit. To the Celt, there was a 
variety in the journey that exercised alike his 
love of action and natural curiosity. One of this 
class, one who prided himself as much in follow- 
ing a drove of cattle as he would have felt in 
following the banner of his feudal lord, had set 
out with a drove that had found their way mys- 
teriously from Monteith castle to his native High- 
lands, and, sold the day previous at the fuir, he 
was now about to drive to the Lowland line for 
the shambles. 

Not a G/unamie among them all at the fair had 
cocked his blue bonnet as knowingly as Jamie 
Lachlan, certain as he was that young Jessie 
Donne would have given brooch and kirtle to 
have been sure that he would pass by Stirling 
Brig on the morrow, that she might journey on 
to Falkirk under his escort—such being the 
primitive manners of these simple minded 

ople. 

Jamie had not proceeded more than a mile on 
his way, when arrested by a shrill voice calling 
upon him to stop. Brave as he was, yet his 
heart ceased its pulsations as the thought flashed 
upon him that he was crossing the haunted 
Glen-dearg. Jamie would have rushed fearlessly 
upon an enemy in battle, as a wild bull upon 
fixed bayonets, at his chief's bidding; yet now 
he quailed before a visionary terror, as looking 
round upon the scene, he could not but admit it 
well chosen for the abode of the prophesying 
spirit known fur many a mile around as the 
Spaewife of Gien-dearg. 
calied in a wild and thrilling tone. 

“Stay a bit, Jamie Lachlan—bide a blink, 
will ye?” , 

“Who are ye, an’ what do ye spear ?” 

“Just to wish ye luck on yer journey, an’ a 
safe return hame,” answered the voice. And 
the speaker, a tall, wild looking female, rose 
from behind the rocks that had concealed her 
from view 

Large and black eyes looked out from beneath 
her curch, or hood, as with a long, fearless stride 
she advanced, flinging back the bright tartan in 
which the scarlet of the cloud-berry predom- 
inated. Jamie and his comrade, Michael Donne 
(the brother of Jessie), drew instinctively nearer, 
as if for mutual protection, each endeavoring to 
collect his scattered ideas as a few bold strides 


Again his name was 


brought the spaewife before them 

* Stay, Jamie Lachlan, bide a wee, an’ cross 
my palm for luck, the morn.” 

While mentally asking “what ould-warld 
cantrip will she do to the cattle, I wonder?” he 
pat a small silver coin in her hand. But not of 
the cattle was she thinking just then, as with a 
ghastly look she stood apart, her eyes glaring 
wildly, as she exclaimed : 

“QOhonari! Ohonari! Not all Saint Mungo’s 
charms can save ye frae bluid-shed, gin ye cross 
the carse o’ Siirling, the day!” 





aA Pp A to ye iad 

“An’ here’s a bit siller for yer caution, Moll— 
though I’m thinkin’ were some o’ the sprack lads 
o’ Dumfries-shire to catch ye out o’ Glen-dearg, 
neither Eskdale callant, nor Liddesdale fighting 
Charlie, nor Lustruther bairn, nor Lockerly lad, 
could save ye frae a Scotch dyke, or a seat on 
the ducking-stool, tak’ my certie, fort!” 

“And what gars Moll o’ the Glen for Scotch 
dyke or callant? Has she nae the taish-a-tarach 
(second sight) to steer her clear o’ either ?”’ 

Still, she took the small silver coin with which 
he crossed her palm, without resenting the rather 
depreciating manner in which it was bestowed, 
disappearing as suddenly behind the rocks as she 
had before interrupted their progress. 

“ Troth, an’ I wish some o’ the Liddesdale 
lads had the drownin’ of the auld witch, 7 do! 
To threep down on me that gentle bluid lay on 
my skene-dhu, the day! Deil a warlock thatever 
seudded o’ nights on a broomstick through 
Dymayett,ever got a body into mair trouble 
than auld Moll o’ Tamahourich, now she’s set 
up for Spaewife o’ Glen-dearg.” 

Thus saying, Jamie drove on his cattle. He 
was in the greater haste, that the sun had now 
fairly risen, and he and Michael were eager to 
meet Jessie, whom they knew was by this time 
awaiting them at Stirling Brig. 

Our young Highlanders had traversed the 
grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and were progress- 
ing on towards Stirling, when sounds of unusual 
bustle broke upon them. Horns were blown; 
and as they neared the town, they saw plaids 
fluttering, and the Highland clans of Armandale 
hastening onward, on both sides the river, as 
Scotland’s rampant lion on his shield of gold was 
flung to the breeze, floating from the towers of 
Stirling Castle. 

As our wayfarers approached the bridge, they 
were met by Jessie Donne. She had been sitting 
for some time on a stone, awaiting their ap- 
proach. And here it will be necessary to trace 
back the events that caused the simple Highland 
maiden to be so far from her mountain home. 

Jessie Donne was the foster sister of the young 
countess Elizabeth of Dunbar, so lately wedded, 
then separated, even from the altar, from her 
princely husband, the young Duke of Rothsay. 
Much attached to her noble mistress, Jessie pre- 
ferred remaining in her service to returning to 
her Highland home and the rude society of its 
Gaelic caterans and drovers. She had obtained 
permission to visit an uncle in Falkirk, had 
made an appointment with her brother the pre- 
vious day, at the fair, to go in his company, and 
had passed the night in the hospital of the 
Dominican convent, by token that she had 
brought an offering for the altar from the Count- 
ess of Dunbar. She wore the blue tartan of the 
March clan, but was better appointed than young 
females of her grade—her well-fitting jacket fas- 
tening with silver buttons, while asmall chain or 
cross of the same bright metal hung suspended 


“T came to Stirling, please your highness, to 
the fair, and stayed last night at the Dominican 
convent. More, it would not be fitting your 
grace to ask, nor the serving maid of the Count- 
ess of March to tell.” 

“By my dukedom! but you coy it finely for a 
damsel travelling the highway with a troop of 
drovers !’”” 

The frightened girl here hoped to escape, but 
the duke’s humor was not to be thwarted. 

“TI must have that blue shoulder-knot of 
yours, Jessie, to wear the colors of Dunbar and 
March for the day. So hand it here, my pretty 
Brandannes.”’* 

Trembling and blushing, Jessie loosened it 
from the fastening brooch and timidly presented 
it to the wilful duke. 

“Handsomely done! 
purse in return!” 
knot in his breast. 

A darkness as of midnight gathered on the 
dreaded Douglas’s brow on seeing the colors of 
March thus taken in bravado by his contemptu- 
ous son-in-law, and placed in triumph in his 
breast ; and an exclamation of wrath burst in a 
fierce growl—though inarticulate, still so por- 
tentous that all around trembled. 

“O, I crave pardon, my lord! I see the riders 
of Dunbar, and will haste to meet the noble Earl 
of March,” was the only and scornful notice 
taken by the prince, who setting spurs to his 
horse, the beautiful animal bounded in the air; 
then curvetting, while his accomplished rider 
gracefully handled the reins, suddenly set off 
with the speed of the lapwing for the castle. 

The fiery Earl of March and haughty Douglas 
had returned, each from his own strong fortilace, 
to Stirling. Robert of Scotland, the second of 
the ill-fated Stuart race, had in their absence lis- 
ifned, though impatiently, to his brother, whom 
he had created Duke of Albany, albeit his own 
title, before ascending the Scottish throne, was 
simply that of Earl of Carrick. The duke had 
long endeavored to sow dissensions between the 
king and his son David, Duke of Rothsay, a 
young man of high spirit and talent, on whom 
the fond father had bestowed the first title of 
ducal rank ever known in Scotland. Much had 
the austere court and sedate country been dis- 
turbed, of late, by ramors of the young prince’s 
fugitive amours—the more, that the handsome 
stripling had been some months a married man. 
Yet many there were, over whom his joyous 
temper and graci had obtained an influ- 
ence, who made an excuse for his every derelic- 
tion in the marriage-bond itself; the hand of 
the pleasure-loving heir-apparent having been 
virtually put up to the highest bidder, through 
the machinations of his Uncle Albany. Con- 
tracted to Elizabeth of Dunbar, the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of March, the young Roth- 
say had become fondly attached to his prospective 
bride; while an alliance with the powerful earl, 
who possessed the greater part of the eastern 
frontier, augured well for the firmer cementing of 
the Scottish throne. 

Bat if the feeble old king thought to raise the 
young Countess of Dunbar to share it with his 
son, he little knew the vindictive spirit of the re- 
sentful and terrible Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 
Nearly related to the throne, his present countess 
being the monarch’s eldest daughter, the great 
earl was alike to be feared from the extent of his 
lands, and the high offices of state with which he 
was invested, as well as his personal qualities of 
wisdom and valor, his indomitable pride, and 
feudal love of power. 

Keeping studiously aloof from court until 
after the espousals of the prince with the Count- 
ess of Dunbar, proudly postponing all voice in 
the negotiations, to show that they could not be 


Now take Rothsay’s 
And he fastened the azure 








from her neck. Her blue fringed petticoats were 
short, showing the silver-tasselled garters and 
scarlet hose that encased her well-turned ankle, 
as well as the neat-fitting buskins of Spanish 
leather. 

Wholly unlike the coarse-featured boys of 
Drover Donne’s family, Jessie bore a decided 
likeness, both in person and manners, to her 
young and noble mistress—having the bright 
eyes, white teeth, brilliant complexion and sunny 
smile of Elizabeth of Dunbar—her arch smile 
and dimpled chin bearing the character of the 
earl’s in his sunny moments. Indeed, so like 
was she to the noble Lady Elizabeth, in her fair 
complexion, luxuriant brown curls, and delicate 
features, that Jessie Donne was much more com- 
monly known as Jessie McCombich (child of my 
friend), it being weil remembered that her 
mother, who had been a serving damsel of the 
late Countess of March, before her somewhat 
sudden marriage to old Michael Donne, had 
been the most beautiful lass that bloomed in the 
distant wilds of Ben Lomond. 

Just as Jessie had shook hands with her brother 
Michael and his friend, Jamie Lachlan, the 
youthfal trio were startled with a shout of— 
“Place there! Make way for the Duke of 
Rothsay !” 

“Nay, drive not the cattle helter skelter on 
my score. But what have we here !—pretty 
little Jessie McCombich !” 

Gladly would the young girl have escaped ; for 
had a lightning bolt from heaven fallen at her 
feet, she had not trembled more than when, on 
looking up, she saw in the prince’s companion 
the grim Archibald of Douglas—the dreaded 
earl whom all knew by his swart complexion, 
bull's hide coat, and unmistakable air of indom- 
itable pride. 

The prince was seated on a noble Arabian 
steed that he managed with easy grace. His 
apparel was rich, his limbs slight and graceful, 
his face handsome, though lines of care were 
graven on his young brow, and his cheek was 
pale, albeit now lit up with a pleased smile as he 
recognized the foster sister of Elizabeth of Dunbar. 

Rothsay had noted the look of haggard fear 
that paled the young girl’s brow as her glance 
encountered his stern-visaged father-in-law; and 
turning his pleased look from her, bent it con- 
temptuously on the terrible earl, as, bidding her 
approach, he asked if she were just from Bute. 

Fain would Jessie Donne have spoken of her 
young mistress, but in presence of the grim 
Douglas, it might not be. 





concluded legally without it, he then stepped 
forward, offering his own daughter Marjory, a 
raw-boned, gawky woman, much older than the 
prince, with a dower far surpassing that tendered 
by the Earl of March. And this iniquitous 
proposal, influenced by cupidity and a fear of 
Douglas, Albany prevailed upon the king to ac- 
cept. The beautiful young Countess of Dunbar 
was sent home, without even offering an apology, 
and her husband, while protesting against the 
rite, wedded to a woman he could not love. 

Deeply resenting the affront put upon himself, 
as well as the wrong done his lovely daughter, 
the fiery Earl of March retired to his grim forti- 
lace in the Isle of Bute, where, if he meditated 
revenge, his great influence along the English 
frontier could place it in his power. In the 
meantime, the young David of Rothsay, in 
censed at the sacrifice of his inclinations, took 
his own peculiar mode of venting his dis- 
pleasure by treating his hard-featured, grim- 
visaged wife with open neglect, and his danger- 
ous and formidable father-in-law with as undis- 
guised contempt—showing no regard whatever 
to the remonstrances of his Uncle Albany or the 
feeble old king, and thinking his father influenced 
over-much by his young wife, Queen Annabella, 
a beautiful and high spirited woman, a daughter 
of the lordly house of Drummond—her ener- 
getic counsels being generally conveyed to the old 
king through her supple medium, Albany. Rob- 
ert’s feeble mind, like the chameleon, reflected 
generally the coloring of his brother’s firmer 
mind ; but now he was wearied of the disagree- 
able theme, and on hearing the horns announce 
the arrival of some feudal lord, he arose, and 
limping to reach the window, remarked impa- 
tiently: ‘ Enough of this subject; Rothsay has 
none of the defects you or the queen atiribute to 
him.” Then finding that the riders had entered 
the gate, he added : 

“ Your station commands a view of the court. 
Is that Douglas or Rothsay ?” 

“‘Neither—but the Earl of March.” 

“ Has he a number of followers?” asked the 
feeble king. But while he yet spoke, the gallant 
Earl of March entered the apartment, habited in 
the ordinary riding dress of the time, wearing 
only his dirk in his belt—the page who bore his 
sword being left in the ante-chamber with the 
grooms. 

His violet blue eyes bright as a falcon’s, his 
profusion of dark chestnut curls falling grace- 
fully round his fair brow and handsome face, the 





*-» Brandaones.”” The apelin given to the inhab- 
itauts of the Isle of Bute.— Dr. Leyden 
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tall, well-built noble advanced courteously into 
the royal presence. Bending low before the 
king, his pleasant countenance yet wore a look 
of care, and his brow firmly knit as his glance 
fell on the perfidious, shifting Albany, showing 
traces of a hasty temper by no means unusual in 
a powerful feudal lord of the day. 

“You have been long absent from our coun- 
cils, cousin of Dunbar, and much it glads me to 
see you back in Stirling.”’ 

“Thad thought my place at court supplied 
by a more acceptable councillor.” 

“Na,na, George. Evil tidings there be of 
the unruly Highland clans breaking into open 
rebellion. Surely this is no time for George 
Randolph to desert the descendant of the Bruce ?” 

“And cannot Archibald of Douglas protect 
his king from his own Highland kerne ?” 

He had come with the purpose of bidding the 
king farewell. Ere returning to Bute, he re- 
nounced his allegiance, living apart in his own 
feudal territories. King Robert, meantime, iit- 
tle aware of what was passing in the earl’s 
mind, was congratulating himself that he had 
come to court, as of old, to enter into the state’s 
councils. 

“Right glad am I that you have come to-day, 
since Rothsay will himself preside in court, when 
you will see that he lacks neither in capacity in 
council, nor friendly greeting to a valued friend.” 

The earl’s haughty lips curved, and his proud 
brow wore asmile; he saw through the feeble 
stratagem to while his thoughts from the past. 
Neither knew that Rothsay was at that mo- 
ment on the road to Falkirk, in pursuit of our 
Highland drovers and fair Jessie Donne— 
troubling his princely head very little about 
either grim Douglas or fiery George of Dunbar. 

While Michael Donne had remained near his 
sister, Jamie Lachlan had leisurely driven the 
cattle on towards Falkirk. During this tem- 
porary separation of the young friends, Jamie’s 
mind was filled with unpleasant and conflicting 
thoughts. ‘ How came the Duke o’ Rothsay to 
recognize Jessie sae soon ?—he, the _arrantest 
neer-do-weel in braid Scotland !”—forgetting that 
the prince had often seen her when visiting Dun- 
bar Castle. 

While conjecture was busy with our young 
Highlander, a young noble of the court, Earl 
Beaton, rode up, calling out: 

“T say, Jock o’ the Glen !—where is the 
wench, Jessie McCombich ?”’ 

“Gin ye mean Jessie Donne, she’s just a wee 
blink beyont, wi’ her brither. But what gars ye 
ask ?” 

“Hold your cat-o’-mountain tongue, for a 
lazy lurdane that ye are!” was the rather unsat- 
isfactory reply given by the young noble, who, 
reining up his horse, spoke a few words in an 
undertone toa slight, graceful rider, who with 
bonnet pulled over his face, and enveloped in 
the folds of the mantle (a practice much resorted 
to by the gallants of the day, when in search of 
forbidden adventure), seemed to wish to avoid 
recognition. 

At this moment Michael and Jessie Donne 
appeared, crossing the common that skirted the 
highway. 

“Ah, there comes my Brandannes linnet!’’ 
said the muffled gentleman, who, though un- 
known to Jamie, he easily guessed to be of high 
rank by the respect shown by his followers, and 
his own easy, indifferent manner of receiving it. 

“Fair linnet,” he said, as the brother and 
sister approached, “I would fain believe that 
you see through my incognito, and comprehend 
the motive ?” 

“T cannot comprehend it, my lord ; but seeing 
our pace must be slow, would crave that you 
pass on, and let us pursue our way in peace.” 

“No other time so propitious as the present, 
pretty Jessie. I would ask what news you bring 
from Bute ?” 

“If your grace will but go to the Dominican 

convent, you can hear all you wish from a source 
more befitting the speech of your father’s 
son.” 
“Pray let my father’s son be the best judge 
thereof, fair croaker,” returned her persevering 
tormentor, whose rank appeared to place him 
beyond ceremony in addressing all around. 

“The bright lapwing was stricken down, for 
that its soaring hopes would mate with the young 
eagle; yet may the lapwing raise its graceful 
head again, mating with its own kind. Where 
it but droops awhile, in solitary grandeur, the 
poor linnet would droop and die,” spoke the fair 
girl, though with asmile so arch, and a mien so 
proudly regal, tht Rothsay felt reproved (for it 
was he). 

Yet vexed at being thwarted, he merely said : 
“ Gallantly retorted, my Brandannes linnet !” 
Then adding a word in an under tone to the 
young Lord Beaton, he turned rein, and followed 
by a page and groom, set spurs to his horse, and 
with the speed of the lance fly, returned to 
Stirling. 

Passing by the Earl of March with the ewift- 
ness of a greyhound—not daring to encounter 
the steady gaze of the haughty noble, the peace 
of whose family he had sufficiently betrayed by 
wedding one daughter, without planning the ruin 
of the other—March muttered, as he looked 
after him : 

“And this is the welcome the unmannered 
boy gives to George of Dunbar!” 

And the prince speculated after this wise : 

“And where am I to bestow Jessie, if Beaton 
succeeds in smuggling her through Stirling? 1 
cannot bring her here; the prior will receive no 
such contraband wares in the abbey. Then 
should March learn that I waylaid the wench! 
But above all else, that I should have been dolt 
enough to trust the emprise to Beaton, and he 
such a born reprobate !”” 
Our story is soon ended. Jamie Lachlan, not 
liking the motive that induced the young Lord 
Beaton to follow, drove on his cattle with a 
moody brow—the more that the youthful noble, 
throwing his reins to a page, and springing to 
the ground, walked for some distance at Jessie's 


| side. We will give a portion of his conversation, 


that was unheard by the drover—the manage- 
ment of his cattle requiring all his care : 

“Know ye not, Jessie, that the duke’s mar- 
riage to Marjory Douglas is informal '” 











“And what is that to me?” 

“ Simply that they being cousins, a dispensa- 
tion from Rome can be obtained ; and that beauty 
inferior to yours, Jessie, raised Catharine Logie 
to the Bruce’s throne, or history lies.” 

“And think you, Lord Beaton, that the Prince 
of Scotland is so demented as to neither fear the 
Douglas, nor the as powerful Earl of March ?” 

“There is a prophecy that the crown shall 
descend to a mountain maid ?” 

“Yes, but of noble birth—” 

“And such are you!” he interrupted. “The 
young flower of Ben-Lomond’s cheek flushes and 
his heart pulsates with the same pure life-current 
that heaves the proud breast of Elizabeth of 
Dunbar.” 

Evincing no surprise, yet the fair girl’s beau- 
tiful brow contracted with disapprobation as she 
replied : 

“Dreams, all! And now, Lord Beaton, since 
we are near the monastery, I pray that you re- 
frain from bringing, by your unwished presence, 
either disgrace to me, or further scandal to your 
dissipated master.” 

In a moment the young lord’s courtly manner 
changed to a tone bold, haughty and determined. 

“You return with me, Jessie! Rothsay so 
wills it, and I am not the laggard to refuse his 
bidding at a herdsman’s word.” 

Thus saying, and beckoning to his groom, he 
laid his hand lutely on her shoulder, just as 
the dust in the road clearing away, showed a 
gallant band of horsemen approaching, the boar’s 
head of Dunbar floating on their standard. 

“Tis March!” shouted Beaton. 
the monastery!” 

But before he could reach the outer hospital, a 
hand of iron was thrust in his face, and Jamie 
Lachlan, who had seen him throw his mantle 
round Jessie’s head, ere bearing her from the 
road, drawing the dirk from his belt, plunged it 
to the hilt in the young noble’s breast, who, re- 
laxing his clasp, fell with a glazing eye and 
quivering lips on the blood-sprinkled heather ; 
while the athletic Highlander, not aware whose 
was the approaching standard, sped onward, 
bearing her he had rescued along to the sanc- 
tuary, where he vigorously rang the bell. 

Often in after years would our Highland 
Jamie recall the spaewife’s prophecy—when he 
had become the possessor of a grim tower, with 
#thousand acres of barren heath, on the eastern 
frontier, well knowing that his strongest castle 
and broad lands would have been freely given by 
George of March, if asked, by him who had per- 
illed life to save the sweet Blandannes linnet 
from Duke Kothsay’s power. That unfortunate 
prince dying young, and his brother James fill- 
ing the throne, our erewhile drover, thanks to 
his noble patron George Dunbar, became pro- 
vost, when he often interposed his authority to 
save from the threatened peril of the ducking- 
stool his ancient prophesying iriend, Tue 
SpaEWIFE oF GLEN-DEARG, 
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Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.} 
Charity of the Rat. 

A Sussex clorgyman testifies as follows: ‘“ Walking 
out in some meadows one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats migrating from one place to another. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage passed 
close to him. His astonishment, however, was great 
when he saw amongst the number an old blind rat, 
which held a piece of stick at one end in his mouth, 
while another had hold of the other end of it, and thus 
conducted his blind companion. A kindred circum- 
stance was witnessed in 1757 by Mr. Purdew, a surgeon's 
mate on board the Lancaster. Lying awake one evening 
in his berth, he saw @ rat enter, look cautiously round, 
and retire. He soon returned, leading a second rat by 
the ear, and which appeared to be blind. A third rat 
joined them shortly afterwards, and assisted the original 
conductor in picking up fragments of biscuit and placing 
them before their infirm parent, as the blind old 
patriarch was supposed to be.’ 








Remarkable Phenomenon, 

At the village of Horrabridge, near Tavistock, Eng., 
was lately witnessed a scene of unusual occurrence. The 
day was caim and sultry, and favorable for haymaking; 
aud in a field adjoining a village, where a party was thus 
employed, the hay was seen to assume a curling motion, 
and to proceed for some distance along the field in a 
straight line, when it arose from the field in a calm state 
of the phere, and inued to ascend in an hypot- 
enuse direction. In this state it was observed not ouly 
by the persons in the field from which it arose, but also 
by many in different parts of the village. It continued 
onward in its course, until itentered a cloud of a light 
aspect and high in the heavena, and escaped the view of 
the admiring spectators. 

Extraordinary Death. 

Mrs. Ellen Harrison, of McConnelsville, Ohio, was in- 
stautly killed in that place, recently, by lightning. She 
was sitting near the middle of the room, engaged in read- 
ing the Bible The electric fluid struck the roof imme; 
diately over her head, passed down through the centre 
of the room in the second story, and through » large 
chest filled with clothes, through the second floor of the 
building, and discharged itself through her person into 
the floor beneath. The shoe upon her right foot was 
considerably torn, and near the centre of her foot was a 
small round hole through the foot and the upper and 
sole of her shoe. Her clothes were set on fire, but she 
was not moved a particle from the potition in which she 
was sitting 








A Mathematical Quiddity. 

The late celebrated mathemat.cian, Gauss, propoted as 
& means of settling the question whether the moon is 
inhabited, that a huge monument should be erected on 
the Steppes of Siberia, asa signal to the inhabitants of 
the moon, in the hope that they might be induced to 
erecta similar signal to apprise us of their existence 
Hansel shows that sachan experiment could be attended 
with no success, i h as the inhabi of the 
moon, if there are any, being on the further side, couid 
bever see & MouUMent on the earth 








Quaint Custom. 

At Marreilles, in France, on Ash Wednesday, there is 
a ceremony called * interring the carnival’ A whim- 
sical fizure is dressed up to represent the carnival, and is 
cartied in procession to Arrieus, a small seaside village, 
when it is pulied to pieces. This ceremony is attended, 
in some Way or other, by every inhabitant of Mareeilies, 
whether geutie or simple, man or woman. boy or gir! 





Curious Entry. 

In the parish register of Buckley is the following 
whimsical verse, which must be reed down and up 
alternately : 

There and I'm one and he 

Is one the but only only 
Bat only only love one 

GQoe and she that you are 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
ANCIENT MINSTRELSY. 


BY TAYLOR J. HUNT. 
Tell us a tale of old— 
Sing me an ancient song, 
Of chivalrous knights and yeomen bold, 
A story that bards have sung and told 
The greenwood shades among. 


Tell us an ancient tale | 
Of noble and daring deed ; 

Of stalwort knights clad in mail, 

Of champions bold that never quailed 
When their lady-love had need. 


Tell us an ancient tale, 

Of tournaments grand and gay— 
Of bouts that causeth the cheek to pale, 
When valiant hearts that knew not fail, 

Battled in proud array. 


Tell us a tale of old— 
A legend weird and strange, 

Of ghastly phantoms, grim and cold, 

That rise from their beds in the churchyard mould, 
At the midnight hour to range. 


Sing me an ancient song; 
One fraught with wild romance; 

A lay that ifi castle halls hath rung, 

And by wandering troubadours oft been sung 
In the sunny vales of France. 


Tell us a tale of old— 

Of each and every clime; 
What booteth it by whom been told? 
It matters not so it be old— 

A tale of ancient times. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CAMILLE: 


—oR,— 


THE BRIDE OF HEAVEN. 


BY TELLE. 

An exquisitely wrought chandelier poured its 
softly tempered light throughout the elegant 
boudoir of Pauline de Ford, irradiating with a 
seraphic glow the countenances of a few chaste 
pieces of statuary, disposed with artistic taste, 
and throwing a rich, warm hue upon the mag- 
nificent face of Pauline de Ford, its only occu- 
pant. “How beautiful!’ would have been the 
exclamation of an observer, as she listlessly 
reclined upon a ciimson fauteuil, her black, glossy 
hair thrown back from a broad, noble forehead, 
her full, dark eyes, so superbly tender, so intense- 
ly deep, as if in their back-ground one could dis- 
cover the illy-concealed workings of a soul at 
once passionate and wilful. Her full, majestic 
figure quivered with inward emotion, and the 
occasional contortions of her face, together with 
the wringing of her hands, proved how deeply 
her heart was moved. Presently rising, she 
paced the room with increasing agitation; then, 
calming herself by a determination of the will, 
she said : 

“ Alphonse Vincent shall love Pauline de Ford. 
Camille Dupont my rival! ha, ha! that weak, 
pale, gentle girl, against me the magnificent. I 
glory in my beauty as I never gloried before! 
O, love is strong within me, and honor is strong. 
God knows I would do nothing to injure the gen- 
tle Camille, but this love devours every good 
impulse. By fair or foul means, I must, and I 
will accomplish my object.” 

The door opened, and a sylph-like creature, 
beautiful as a silvery sunbeam, glided in. 

“ Pauline,” said the gentle girl, “ Maric said 
you desired my presence.” 

“And so I do, Camille,” replied Pauline, in- 
stantly checking all symptoms of agitation, and 
becoming cold and queen like as usual, “I do 
want to see you, but while, dear child, I have 
sad information to impart, my heart turns from 
the dreadful task, for it can but wring your dear 
and tender soul.” 

A slight shade rested on the fair face of 
Camille, as she replied, “Be it what it may, 
Pauline, I am sure your goodness will spare me 
unnecessary pain.” e 

“Thank you, child. To-morrow morning you 
will be a bride.” 

“Yes,” replied Camille, confidently. 

‘‘ Alphonse Vincent’s ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Does he love you, Camille ?”’ 

“Do birds love to soar into the blue heavens, 
and lose themselves in unrestrained song? Do 
flowers love the sun? Does the good God, 
greater than all beside, love his poor children ? 
Then Alphonse loves me.” 

“ As sure as that, Camille?” 

“As sure as that God loves us.” 

“Yet not as sure,” replied Pauline, passion- 
ately. “Camille, he does not love you.” 

A deathly hue passed over Camille’s face, as 
she said, “Pauline, you who are so good, so 
beautiful, can there be any pleasure in torment- 
ing a weaker creature ?” 

“°Twere better,” replied Pauline, fixing her 
soul-subduing eyes upon the countenance of her 
victim, “’twere better, by far, you should know 
the truth now, before you doom Alphonse to a 
life-time of miserable bondage. See how my 
relate this frightful tale to you. Camille, I have 
the assurance from Alphonse that he can never 
love you as his wife. He loves you as his child, 
my darling, O, how tenderly, not abreath wafted 
from heaven, upon silvery moonbeams, that is 
not, in his eyes, too rough for your delicate 
nature. He has cared for you asa /uther, all 
your life long, and mistaking his love, pledged 





“Camille, would to God Ihad been spared 


these disclosures, but duty, duty compels me. 
Alphonse is so noble and good that he would 


| marry you, and prove to you a loving husband, 
| but would you have him live a lie? 


My heart 
throbs with anguish, but it cannot ache like 
yours, gentle girl. Here,” and she drew towards 
her a small writing-desk, and took from thence a 
note which she handed Camille, “here is the 
proof.” 

And there, in the apparent writing of Alphonse, 
she read her fate. No deep sob rose from the 
heart, but leaning her head upon her delicate 
hand, she sat the object of despair. 

“Camille, Camille, don’t sit so stupified,” 
said Pauline, “‘as if your heart was breaking; 
do try and rouse yourself; you’re young, and 
will soon forget this unhappy attachment. Come 
here child, hear me. To-morrow was to have 
been your wedding day.” 

“ Was to have been !’”’ repeated Camille, as one 
in a trance. 

“Yes, poor child, but go from this terrible 


place. Marie my own maid shall go with you to 
Paris. My aunt Ernestine will befriend and 
comfort you in this great extremity. Will you 
go 7" 


“ Yes, anywhere,” replied Camille, who was 
but a tool, in the hands of her powerful cousin. 

“Leave a note for Alphonse, stating your 
determination never to marry him.” 

“Yes,” replied Camille. 

“You will go in the early post, child; I will 
see that all things are in readiness. I shall be 
ignorant of it.” 

“ Yes,”’ returned Camille. 

“Now go to rest, child—wait, I’ll ring for 
Marie.” 

“©, my God! What have I done, what have 
I done?” cried Pauline, as her cousin left the 
room. “The blessed virgin forgive me; this love 
has robbed me of my soul, my honor, and made 
her life dark and dreary. Hark! I'll call her 
back and confess itall; that I’m false. But that 
Pauline de Ford can never do. No, she’ll soon 
forget it. She hasn’t the depth of my soul, and 
Alphonse, I’ll risk him, man loves not as a 
woman.” 





A brighter morning never dawned, than that 
which was to have ushered in the bridal day of 
Camille Dupont. The air was jubilant with the 
songs of birds, who had bathed themselves in the 
liquid blue of heaven. Perchance they had 
caught a lingering strain from angels’ songs, as 
they hovered, guardian like, over the slumbering 
earth. Every breeze was redolent with the 
breath of a thousand flowers. The sun rose, and 
scattered abroad upon the earth millions of 
golden sunbeams from its shining quiver; and 
at nine o’clock, as the little bell of Clermont sent 
forth its merry peal, the villagers, clad in their 
holiday suits, bearing baskets of flowers, hasten- 
ed to the moss-bound chapel, to witness the sol- 
emnization of the rites which were to join the 
rich, proud Alphonse Vincent, to the gentle 
Camille Dupont. For was not Camille almost 
their patron saint? Many a blessing from their 
kind hearts had rested upon the head, where 
nothing heavier than a blessing ought ever to 
have rested. 

The chapel was soon filled, and the venerable 
cure in his flowing white robes stood within the 
chancel, awaiting the coming of the happy pair. 
The guests were assembled, the moments flew 
swiftly by; an hour passed; yet no bride or 
groom. Strange looks were interchanged by the 
peasants. The good cure paced the chancel in 
great agitation; when suddenly, Alphonse Vin- 
cent, haggard and pale, opened a small side door, 
and beckoned to Father Jerome the cure. 

“ Father Jerome,” said he, in a broken voice. 

“My son, where is my lamb, the gentle 
Camille ?” 

“Good father, she has flown we know not 


where, and just as she was to have been my ! 


bride. She left this little note, saying circum- 
stances must ever separate us. I found her un- 
cle’s family in great distress. Her cousin Pauline 
refused to be comforted.” 

‘My son, she was not worthy of you, thus to 
have left you when her vows should have been 
warm upon her lips.” 

The blood rushed fiercely over the frank, 
noble face of Alphonse, at this imputation of 
falsity. 

“Say not so, good father,” he replied, “ she’s 
true as an angel, but bitter circumstances must 
have compelled her to this,spoor bird. I’ve 
watched her every step, this many aday. I’ve 
shielded her from the rough winds of life. Ah, 
I’ve been jealous of the very sunbeams that 
sported so carelessly over her sweet curls, and 
now she’s gone, and no one to care fur her as I 
have done. God have mercy!” 

With agonized steps Alphonse Vincent paced 
the floor of the room, while Father Jerome re- 
turned to the chancel to dismiss the anxiously 
waiting congregation. 

Long days and weeks passed drearily to the 
aching heart of Alphonse, for although he sought, 


| yet he was able to gain no tidings of his love; 
{ and now he wandered as one ina trance. In 
heart quivers with agony, in being compelled to | 


vain did the proud Pauline use, with unwearied 


| assiduity, all her art to win him to herself, and as 
| no traces were found of Camille, the rumor 


| spread throughout all Clermont, that soon the ! 


| magniticent Pauline would be led to the altar by 


| Alphonse. 


his hand to you, a vow which his honor would 


never allow him to retract. 
bear the rest ?”’ 

“ Tell me all you know, if it be true, and then, 
God grant I may rest in the little yard of Cler- 
mont, by the side of my mother.” 

“ Dearest,’ 
flower to her side, “ you are pale, and it is too 
sad a story for you.” 

“Go on,” gasped Camille. 


Camille, can you 


’ said Pauline, drawing the delicate | 


; cousin. 


“He loves me; but for your love we should | 


ere this have been united.” 

A cold chill convulsed the form of Camille. 

“ Prove to me the truth of what you say, and I 
will nevermore be in the way of your happiness.” 


« And wasn’t ita shame,” said many, 
“that he should so soon forget the gentile 
Camille? but it was in the hearts of all men to 
forget.” 

“* Alphonse Vincent, 


” 


said his lively 


; Agatha, one morning, as they were seated in 


listless conversation, “ do arouse yourself from this 
stupid state. To-morrow I go to Paris, to pros- 
ecute my studies under Madame Arbiay. Shall 
you sit here moping until I return? Forget 
Camille. 
of peerless beauty and peerless fortune, too, 
If I’m not mistaken, she’d lavish her 
superb self and fortune on you.” 

‘But there’s the sweet song of my only love, 
singing within my soul; no, I'll never marry.” 

“I’m provoked with your perversity,’ replied 
Agathe, “ you've lost your life and animation. 
Come to Paris with me to-morrow. 


walks on these beautiful, balmy, summer morn- 
ings. Will you go?” 

“ Yes,” replied Alphonse, “if you'll promise 
to amuse me.” 

“That I will, dear cousin, if you'll give 
yourself up to be amused.” 

Alphonse shook his head mournfully. 

The Boulevards were literally alive with 


relief from a crowded Parisian life in these de- 
lightful gardens. Alphonse Vincent had accom- 
panied his cousin to Paris, and was now strolling 
in this public resort, under the cool shade of the 
trees, and by the side of a clear river in a retired 
nook; while his cousin Agathe, amid the life and 
bustle, sat sketching a landscape in the distance. 
Suddenly, as if seized by an irresistible impulse, 
she threw down her pencil and pallet, and rush- 
ing to an opposite seat, stood by the side of a 
lovely creature, garlanded with flowers, and 
holding in her hand a magnificent bouquet. 

“Camille, Camille!’ she repeated, in an 
agitated voice. 

The figure turned towards her with a sweet, 
yet inexpressibly sad gaze. It was indeed 
Camille Dupont. 

“Touch me not, lady,” she gently said, “I am 
the bride of heaven. I sit here waiting the com- 
ing of my husband.” 

“Am I dreaming?” cried Agathe, as a sus- 
picion of the real condition of her friend flashed 
over her mind. ‘ Camille, do you not know me? 
I am your friend, the cousin of Alphonse.” 

But Camille only gazed at her emotion with 
an unconscious glance, and continued, “I am 
waiting for my beloved. These flowers will 
wither if he comes not soon. See, are they not 
beautiful? I planted them myself; they were 
watered by angels’ tears, and God smiled them 
open by the bright sunshine of his face; for God 
is my Father now, and I am the bride of heaven.” 

Agathe’s eyes filled with tears, at the touching 
simplicity of her manner, and said passionately, 
“QO, Camille, for my sake, for Alphonse’s sake, 
try and recollect me. Do you not remember 
Alphonse, dear?” 

At this moment, Alphonse coming suddenly 
upon his cousin, cried in almost frantic agitation, 
“ Agathe! Camille! Good God! am I in a 
trance ?”” 

“‘ God is my father,” replied Camille, regarding 
his face with a smiling unconsciousness, “and I 
am the bride of heaven.” 

He cast an agonizing glance into the tearful 
countenance of Agathe, then seizing the hand of 
Camille, he cried : 

“O, Camille, speak one word to me, I am 
Alphonse your beloved, and you are my bride.” 

“ You seem to be in trouble,” she replied. “I 
have no trouble, see my curls grow brighter 
every day; the angels are coming nearer and 
nearer. ~It’s the reflection from their silver wings. 





cousin | 


Just think, there is her cousin Pauline, ; 


We'll take | 


I shall have only a few more days to wait.” 

“Camille,” said Alphonse, fixing his eyes 
firmly upon her face, as if a new idea filled his 
mind, “ Camille, look at me!” 

The earnestness of his manner attracted the 
motion of her eye for a moment, but soon again 
it wandered. The perspiration of intense excite- 
ment stood upon his furehead. Once in a while 
he caught her eye, and an intelligent look flitted 
over her brow, then all was vacant. Just as he 
had given up in despair, her eye fastened upon 
him. She gazed long and earnestly, and then, 
as if her soul could no longer endure the look, 
shrieking, she fell senseless into his arms. Ina 
moment, her maid Marie, who had been standing 
apart, was by her side; while Agathe and her 

ti d chafing the delicate 
hands of the poor sufferer. 

“We will take her to our home, Agathe. 
Please God while she lives she shall never go 
from my sight again,” said Alphonse, hurriedly. 
Then turning to her maid, he briefly stated that 
| they were dear friends who would take charge of 





' her, gave her the number of his street, and bore 
Camille to his home. 

But the storms of life had been too severe for 
the tender flower. An attack of brain fever 
threatened to terminate her sorrowing days. At 
times she seemed hovering upon the brink of 
eternity. Then, as if wooed back to earth by 
: loving words and caresses, she revived, only to 
' bring alternate hope and fear to the hearts of her 
{ agonized friends. At length, after long and 
anxious days of watching, the crisis seemed to 
have approached; and what was the joy of 
i Agathe, as she saw her patient slowly open her 

eyes to consciousness? Leaning over her she 
‘ softly whispered, ‘‘ Camille.” The eyes of the 
\ sufferer were raised to her face, as she gently 
returned, “ Agathe.” 

Joy unutterable filled the heart of Alphonse. 
| He wept, he laughed, he offered thanksgiving to 
' God, and taking his station by the side of 
| Camille, waited for her to recognize him, and 

render his bliss complete. He was not kept in 
| waiting long, for she slowly murmured his name, 

as her eye caught his in joyful recognition, and 
then with diftliculty, on account of her weakness, 
added, ‘‘ But you love another.” 

“ Never, never, dearest! no earthly being has 
| shared a thought of love from me. 1 idolize you, 
my gentle, suffering child ; God knows the sin- 
cerity of my heart.” 

A sweet smile flitted over her face, a smile of 
happy consciousness that she was indeed beloved, 
and closing her eyes, her lovely spirit was borne 
by angels to its father, God. She was claimed 
as the “‘ Bride of Heaven.”” Her rallying con- 
sciousness was but that which ofcen precedes the 
final struggle. 

Pauline de Ford, goaded by her remorseful 
conscience, confessed her cruel artitice and sin, 
that she had procured a forged letter by which to 
deceive her cousin, and then retired to a convent, 
there to spend a miserable life in penance and 
mortification. Alphonse, broken in spirit, was 
soon released by the kind death angel, and re- 
' joined Camille, his bride, in heaven. 


a 


Boswell said, “‘ when we see a man of eminence 
we desire nothing more than to be of his acquain- 
tance ; we then wish to have him for a companion ; 
| and when we have attained that, we are impa- 
} tient to gain a superiority over him. Such is 
the restless progress of man.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Artovistvus, Boston.— We haven't the address 

CaLirornNiaN.—The gold with which Solomon overlaid the 
** most holy place,” a room only thirty feet square, 
amounted to 190 millions. 

CLerk.—At the time of the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, the baphand a worth £2 18s. 1 1-2d. of the pres- 
ent English m 

. C.—The Spanish ‘ntiater of foreign affairs declared 
‘in the Cortes, Dec. 19, 1854, ‘I say most distinctly 
and emphatically that the sale of the island of Cuba 
would be the sale of Spanish honor itself.”’ 














| F. M.—Marshal St. Arnaud, who went out to the Crimea 


in command of the French troops, died Sept. 29, 1854. 


| J. C.—Madame Mambourg, who died at Turin, Italy, two 





or three years ago, we i ved the precise date, was the 
eldest daughter of Lafayette 

Maria 8 —Charlotte Bronte wrote “ Jane Eyre,” ** Shir- 
ley,” and * Vilette ;”” Emily Bronte wrote ‘* Wuthering 
Heights 

M. L., 





N. H.—C i the heir of Al- 

exander I. - Russia, renounced the crown, and Nicho- 
las ascended it. A wpb Lepdencan his adherents and 
those of C 

D. R. Ff — Yes—the Rev. “a. Fletcher an ean clergy- 
man, who preached when he was in — 1 year, some- 
times twice a day. He died two yea 
life as a farmer, was a soldier for twenty: five years, and 
thirty-six years in the West India Dock Company's 
service. 

DravuGutsMAN.— Bartlett, the English artist, who illustra- 
ted s0 —y, serial works, is certainly dead. We think 
he died in 1854 

Parent.—By all means let your son learn fencing. It is 
an excellent exercise, and educates the eye as well as 
the muscles. 

EquestRigenne.—You should make your horse lead off in 
the canter with the right foot. Horses change their 
lead in a long ride to relieve themeelves. 

Snowman.—There is such a block model of Boston as it 
was forty-eight years ago, in existence—the property 
of a gentleman of this city. 

Artist —We would not advise you to copy many pictures 
till you have painted more originals, and established 
your own ideas and style. 

Jutia C.—At any picture-framer’s you can buy gold-size ; 
& small vial will answer your purpose. The vegetable 
tracing-paper is the 

Mark F.—A gi 





ure and voice are indispensably 


Lecessary. 

Sergeant 8S.—Within our memory street-firing by militia 
companies was very common. Street-firing on the 
march is a very pretty manceuvre. 

R. M.—You reach Winnipisseogee in about three hours. 

C. C.—The Atlantic telegraph cable is not an inch in di- 
ameter. The copper wires are in the centre. 





A FEMALE TRAVELLER. 

The most remarkable female traveller on 
record is certainly a heroine of our own days, 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, of whom we gave a sketch 
in a recent number of the “Flag,” and whose 
portrait and biography we published in the 
“Pictorial” a few months since. Perhaps 
many of our readers are not aware how many 
perils this heroic woman has confronted and sur- 
mounted, and will thank us for translating from 
“My Second Voyage round the World,” a few 
interesting passages describing the strange scenes 
she visited and the dangers she encountered 
Let us peep at her at Singapore, where, she 
says—‘ The five men (Malays) came to receive 
my orders every morning. When I did not wish 
to make an excursion in the boat, we explored 
the jungles together; they helped me catch in- 
sects, of which we found an immense quantity, 
and served as a guard against the numberless 
tigers which came from Malacca, swimming 
across the narrow arm of the sea. The number 
of these ferocious guests has considerably in- 
creased, of late years, and they are not afraid of 
making irruptions in broad daylight into the 
plantations, and carrying off laborers. In 1851 
four hundred persons were devoured by them in 
the little island of Singapore. Notwithstanding 
the horrible stories which had been told me, I 
took a singular pleasure in traversing these 
beautiful forests from morning till evening. My 
five companions were furnished with arms, lances 
and long knives ; they frequently uttered fearful 
cries, and struck between the branches and the 
trunks, to terrify and drive off their terrible 
guests. All this did not inspire me with the 
slightest fear, for I was too much occupied with 
the interesting objects which offered themselves 
to my eyes at every step. Here sportive monkeys 
sprang from branch to branch; there birds of the 
most varied color took wing. Then there were 
flowers which seemed to spring from the very 
trunks of the trees, which wound about the 
branches and bloomed everywhere among the 
twigs and leaves. I was as much astonished at 
the size and height of these trees, as at their sin- 
gular character. As for tiger-tracks, we discov- 
ered them every day; everywhere the print of 
their claws was seen in the sand and soft ground. 
Once, one of these formidable guests came to 
our hut in broad noonday, carried off a dog, and 
devourea it with perfect tranquillity scarce two 
or three hundred paces off. One night I was 
startled out of my sleep by a noise in the cor- 
ridor near my sleeping-room. I thought it did 
not come from four-footed visitors, but I was at 
least as much afraid of biped intruders, for I 
knew that thirty or forty convicts lived not far 
from my hut, whom the government had sent 
thither to cut wood. These visitors were not 
unaware that my guard slept in a distant cabin, 
and that 1 remained alone in the house, the 
doors of which could not be closed. It was true 
Thad a long knife beside me, but according to 
appearances, that would not have been of much 
use. This did not prevent my courageously 
asking ‘who's there’ I was told that a tiger 
had been seen prowling about the house, and 
they were hunting him. This might well be so; 
but I heard no shot, and the remainder of the 
night was not troubled by the slightest noise.” 





From Singapore, Madame Pfeiffer went to the | 


town of Sarawak, about 450 marine leagues off. 
She had the courage to visit some of the most 


| Savage tribes, though counselled not to do so. 


“I was seated quietly in my prauk,” she says, 
“ when we saw a little canoe coming towards us 
in which were four Dyaks rowing down the 
river. Without checking their course, they called 
to us, as they passed, to turn back, because the 
neighboring tribe, established just above, were 
about starting on a warlike expedition. They 
themselves, they said, had only escaped by 
avoiding observation. This news disheartened 
me to the last degree. To approach so near the 


mountain, at the foot of which we should touch leaving the room.’ 





that very evening, and to be forced to turn back ! 
I deliberated with the cook, the only man to 
whom I could speak a few words, and sought to 
induce him to continue the voyage. Fortunately 
he was a resolute man; his opinion was that, 
although it was the custom of the Dyaks in 
their expeditions to massacre all those who fell 
into their hands, they might perhaps respect the 
flag of the Rajah Sir James Brooke. | agreed 
with him, ordered the flag to be hoisted, and, in 
Spite of the other sailors, we pursued our course 
on the faith of that ‘perhaps.’” She had often 
to go without shoes and stockings, and sometimes 
the horses they brought her to ride were so fiery 
that the attendants had to lift one foot and hold 
then by tke nostrils, before they would suffer 
her to mount. 

She persisted in going among the cannibal 
Battaks. She thought they would be too gallant 
to eat her. “I thought the weakness of my sex 
would be a sufficient protection to me.” She 
was told of two American missionaries who had 
been eaten by the people she was about to visit ; 
but it appeared these murders had been partly in 
consequence of a mistake. ‘TI only asked if it 
were true, as many travellers’ stories had 
asserted, that the Battaks did not kill you at 
once, but fastened you alive to stakes, cut off 
little pieces of your flesh, and ate it with tobacco 
and salt. This protracted agony would have 
appalled me somewhat, but they assured me 
unanimously that they inflicted this punishment 
on great criminals condemned to death. Pris- 
oners of war are tied to a tree and beheaded; 
their blood is collected and drank while warm, 
or eaten with boiled rice. Afterwards, the body 
is divided. The ears, nose, liver and soles of 
the feet belong exclusively to the rajah, who re- 
ceives besides, his portion of the bedy. The 
most delicate portions are the soles of the feet, 
the palms of the hands, the flesh of the head, the 
heart and the liver. The flesh is commonly 
roasted and eaten with salt. Women are not 
allowed to take part in this feast, at least as 
guests.” The rajah assured Madame Pfeiffer 
that human flesh had a fine flavor and they were 
fond of it. She saved herself, on one gccasion, 
from being eaten by telling the Battaks that she 
was “old and tough.” ‘This made them laugh 
—and when a savage once gives way to laughter, 
he is disarmed. 

Madame Pfeiffer always speaks fearlessly what 
she thinks, and in comparing savage with civ- 
ilized life, does not always give the palm to the 
latter. Of the Spaniards, she says: “TI relate 
particularly all their trickeries and rascalities to 
give my readers an idea of this abominable peo- 
ple, and to prove at the same time how much 
reason I have for saying, a lone woman and de- 
fenceless, I found myself everywhere better off 
among savages than among Christians. Wher- 
ever I came, they said, indeed, Pobrecita senorita! 
but they were even then calculating how they 
could plunder the poor lady of what little money 
she had!’ She does not admire the English 
much more than the Spaniards, and prefers the 
Americans. She speaks with the utmost free- 
dom of all the countries she has visited—of the 
people, governments, the religious creeds and 
usages. She is a decided specimen of the strong- 
minded woman. The passion for travel with 
her amounts to a mania, and she roams the earth 
like a sort of wandering Jewess. Our readers 
will remember that this adventurous woman did 
not commence her pilgrimages till late in life, 
and yet she embarked on her first voyage with 
all the ardor of youth. Yet with this almost 
maniacal passion for travelling, she possesses a 
fund of sound common sense, and her enthusiasm 
has communicated no exaggeration to her style. 

Artantic TrLecrarn.—Mr. Charles T. 
Bright, the Engineer in Chief of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, has made a statement of 
the circumstances attending the fracture of the 
cable. The brake was put on in an unskilful 
manner, at atime when Mr. Bright was obliged 
to leave the deck. He expresses himself in favor 
of the machinery used to pay out the cable, and 
with the form of the cable itself, and has not a 
doubt of the ultimate success of the enterprise. 
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VALUABLE ImpRovEMENT.—A gentleman in 
Michigan has invented an attachment to reaping 
machines, forthe purpose of grinding the grain 
as itis cut. ‘The machine is calculated to weave 
the band from the butt straw of the bundle, 
leaving the heads of the straw which compose 
the band at the head of the bundle with the rest 
of the wheat. It is expected to save the labor 
of eight men. 

LE ae eee! 

Wasuincron.—The London Atheneum, in 
a review of Irving’s Washington, calls our heroa 
‘statesman and a warrior reverenced from ocean 
to ocean, a phenomenon to Europe, an idol of 
the multitude, yet not once deserting his genial 
and simple virtues, or yearning for the crown 
or mantle, to purchase which others had sacriticed 
their soujs, but which were freely offered to him.” 


—¢—m,0e 


Wuy xor?—A young hunter out West came 
near shooting an Indian who was skulking for deer 


disguised with a buck’s head and horns. “ Why 
didn’t you shoot him and bring him in?” asked 
a friend to whom he related the story. “The 


very best meal I ever ate was Indian meal.” Of 
course it was, and in our eating-houses, “ baked 
Indian ”’ is called for every day in the week. 
cttintincncinamnecily diliaadaig Aeeninitaleaticdiiansls 

A pEspeRaTeE OvutLaw.—Amor Cleinson, 
well known for some time as the leader of agang 
of outlaws in the vicinity of the Delaware Water 
Gap, and convicted a few months since of re- 
ceiving stolen goods, lately puta finish to his life 


ae lel 

Peacnes.—The enormous quantity of peaches 
received in New York may be guessed when we 
learn that the Camden and Amboy 
have received $2400 frei; 
cents a basket, for peaches 


DO —- -—- 

Morner Wit.—“I say, Pat, what 
about Soeneneyiny out the room?” “No,” an- 
swered Pat, ade sweeping out the dirt, aad 


Railroad 


it in one day, at eight 




































DELHI THE ENCHANTED. 
For a dazzling picture of Delhi, the great 
dezvous of the East Indian mutincers, 
indebted to late correspondence from that qu 
of the globe. Let our readers add it to wh 
have already written on this famous } lac 
they will have an accurate idea of a city ron 
ed in ancient story, and sadly noted in the # 
of the present century. Luxury, «ven now 
go no further in the East than i: is t» bet 
at Delhi. Even now all the best dan 
women, the bird-tamers, the snake-charmer- 
Persian musicians, the jugglers, congregate . 
every part, not only of India, but of Asi 
Delhi. Hundreds of romances might be w: 
of the lives of men and women who, fron 
degraded class, become court favorites, a: 
ready wit, personal beauty, and dark int 
ruled where they were wont to serve: and 
now, under absolute English rulg dissi; 
ever holds wildest rule at Delhi. Youn, 
both in the civil and military services, we 
soon influenced by the contagious and ener 
influences of Delhi and its Oriental plea 
Many a noble fortune, a fine intellect, an 
material for high moral character, have y. 
before the Circe like temptations of this 
Moslem capital; and the song and the . 
have followed too quickly the decisions of c 
and the cries of those demanding justic 
English hands, The private bungalows, or 
ropean residences, at Delhi are many 
spacious and well arranged, with deliciou 
dens (for anything will grow at Dethi), a 
“ Que hes,” as the English on the Caleutt: 
are called, perfectly understand making 
selves comfortable. This “Que he” » 
means “ who waits?” an inquiry used b 
English when requiring attendance. The 
ber of servants always standing in the vera: 
of the rooms renders bells unnecessary 
as the Bengalese are so luxurious that the 
not stoop to raise a fallen handkerchief, th 
stant reiteration of this phrase has earn 
them the well-known sobriquet. Everyt! 
Delhi seems on a grander scale of magni 
than elsewhere. The servants of a single ' 
pean family seem legion. There are “ be: 
to carry palankeens and sweep rooms; h 
bardars to arrange all the paraphern 
smoking ; khitmutgars or butlers, with 
carriers, washermen, camp-cleaners, sy 
grooms, messengers, gardeners, well. 
ad infinitum. These people are all immen: 
portant in their way at Delhi, though they 
less wages than on the other side of Ind 
do very much less work. Picnics, too, » 
fashionable at Delhi, in consequence of t! 
nificent tombs and gardens in its neight: 
which afford such welcome shelter from 1! 
A Bengal tent is a wonderful affair, w 
Hanging lamps, glass windows, reces: 
sofas, covered passages, and outer roo! 
these afford agreeable resorts in the ¢ 
when the buildings retain too much he 
course, Delhi, as the city of the Mogul, 
with religious devotees of every denom 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, Fa! 
gees, Goshna-sheens, vagabonds of ever 
The great Mohammedan Priest, how: 
Grand Mullah Mohammed Ishak, is a 
much scientific renown. a‘his man had 
argument with the celebrated Dr. W 
presence of several thousands of Moham: 
and afterwards wrote him a long letter « 
the grounds of his belief in the Koran. T! 
erant fanaticism of Delhi, as far as ° 
medans are concerned, exceeds that of a: 
part of India, and, therefore, the feelin 
animated the mutinous soldiery is scarce 
wondered at, lashed on, as they doubtl 
by their synds and fanatical leaders. 


«woe 


Taxina Cotp.—The Abbe Lemme 
Witness in an important trial, says, that 
thousand pilgrims who passed the nig 
snow, with their heads uncovered in « 
fog, he did not know of # single per 
took cold. Persons who are immers¢ 
iously, in open streams in mid-wint 
when the ice has been broken, seldom t 
but jumping into a river to bathe, in th: 
time, while a little heated, has often 
fatal diseases. Beware then, of dra 
air, wet clothing, and damp rooms 
weather. 
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A Prornecy on tHe Penny Po- 
In the “Journal of T. Raikes, Esq, 
the following prophecy, recorded in 18” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ward his budget, has proposed that th: 
on all single setters should be reduce 
This will increase the numty 
be of little benefit to the low 


in bri 


penny. 
scribblers ; 
who seldom have occasion to write 
likely only to advantage the commer« 
and bankers, who can well afford 
postage.” 
——-— + 
‘Tue Fowenat Game.—A man 
called at a house in Chelsea, and req 
behaif of his mother, the loan of a 
veil to be worn on the occasion of the 
his deceased father. His story was « 
aided by a crocodile tear or two, that 
the house kindly furnished him with 
which, it is unnecessary to add, « 
seen since. 
ss ooo 
A Faiturvu. Seavant.—Louis 
valet is the same who resided with hi 
lived in Bury Street, St. James's, Lo 
tinued to attend him during the « 
Ham, and indeed throughout the wh 
emperor's chequered carver 
+--+ 
Tue Bostow Ges at Gesoa—T 
papers give an account of the receptior 
of the splendid piece of ordnance » 
citizens of Boston to the people of 
for the walls of Alessandria 
- -——-* — 
Foopo rom tHe Squinasta—A 
items of expenditares of the city of 
the year ending April 90, 1#67, is th 
“ Food for equisrels, $36,27.” 
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DELHI THE ENCHANTED. 

For a dazzling picture of Delhi, the great ren- 
dezvous of the East Indian mutineers, we are 
indebted to late correspond from that quarter 
of the globe. Let our readers add it to what we 
have already written on this famous place, and 
they will have an accurate idea of a city renown- 
ed in ancient story, and sadly noted in the annals 
of the present century. Luxury, even now, can 
go no farther in the East than it is t be found 
at Delhi. Even now all the best dancing- 
women, the bird-tamers, the snake-charmers, the 
Persian musicians, the jugglers, congregate from 
every part, not only of India, but of Asia, at 
Delhi. Hundreds of romances might be written 
of the lives of men and women who, from this 
degraded class, become court favorites, and by 
ready wit, personal beauty, and dark intrigue, 
ruled where they were wont to serve; and, even 
now, under absolute English rule, dissipation 
ever holds wildest rule at Delhi. Young men, 
both in the civil and military services, were too 
soon influenced by the contagious and enervating 
influences of Delhi and its Oriental pleasures. 
Many a noble fortune, a fine intellect, and the 
material for high moral character, have yielded 
before the Circe like temptations of this great 
Moslem capital; and the song and the dance 
have followed too quickly the decisions of courts 
and the cries of those demanding justice at 
English hands. The private bungalows, or Eu- 
ropean residences, at Delhi are many, very 
spacious and well arranged, with delicious gar- 
dens (for anything will grow at Delhi), and the 
“Que hes,” as the English on the Calcutta side 
are called, perfectly understand making them- 
selves comfortable. This “Que he” simply 
means “ who waits?” an inquiry used by the 
English when requiring attendance. The num- 
ber of servants always standing in the verandahs 
of the rooms renders bells unnecessary ; and, 
as the Bengalese are so luxurious that they will 
not stoop to raise a fallen handkerchief, the con- 
stant reiteration of this phrase has earned for 
them the well-known sobriquet. Everything at 
Delhi seems on a grander scale of magnificence 
than elsewhere. The servants of a single Euro- 
pean family seem legion. There are “ bearers ” 
to carry palankeens and sweep rooms; hookah- 
bardars to arrange all the paraphernalia of 
smoking; khitmutgars or butlers, with water- 
carriers, washermen, camp-cleaners, syces or 
grooms, messengers, gardeners, well-drawers 
ad infinitum. These people are all immensely im- 
portant in their way at Delhi, though they receive 
less wages than on the other side of India, and 
do very much less work. Picnics, too, are very 
fashionable at Delhi, in consequence of the mag- 
nificent tombs and gardens in its neighborhood, 
which afford such welcome shelter from the sun. 
A Bengal tent is a wonderful affair, with its 
Hanging lamps, glass windows, recesses for 
sofas, covered passages, and outer roofs, and 
these afford agreeable resorts in the evening, 
when the buildings retain too much heat. Of 
course, Delhi, as the city of the Mogul, swarms 
with religious devotees of every denomination, 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, Fakirs, Jo- 
gees, Goshna-sheens, vagabonds of every kind. 
The great Mohammedan Priest, however, or 
Grand Mullah Mohammed Ishak, is a man of 
much scientific renown. ‘his man had a long 
argument with the celebrated Dr. Wolff in 
presence of several th ds of Moh d 
and afterwards wrote him a long letter detailing 
the grounds of his belief inthe Koran. The intol- 
erant fanaticism of Delhi, as far as Moham- 
medans are concerned, exceeds that of any other 
part of India, and, therefore, the feeling which 
animated the mutinous soldiery is scarcely to be 
wondered at, lashed on, as they doubtless were, 
by their synds and fanatical leaders. 











Taxinc Co_p.—The Abbe Lemmenier, as a 
witness in an important trial, says, that of sixty 
thousand pilgrims who passed the night in the 
snow, with their heads uncovered in a freezing 
fog, he did not know of a single person who 
took cold. Persons who are immersed, relig- 
iously, in open streams in mid-winter, even 
when the ice has been broken, seldom take cold ; 
but jumping into a river to bathe, in the summer 
time, while a little heated, has often induced 
fatal diseases. Beware then, of draughts of 
air, wet clothing, and damp rooms in warm 
weather. 





A Propuecy on THE PENNY PostTaGE.— 
In the “Journal of T. Raikes, Esq.,” appears 
the following prophecy, recorded in 1839: ‘* The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in bringing for- 
ward his budget, has proposed that the postage 
on all single setters should be reduced to one 
penny. This will increase the number of idle 
scribblers ; be of little benefit to the lower classes, 
who seldom have occasion to write; and is 
likely only to advantage the commercial houses 
and bankers, who can well afford to pay the 
postage.” 





Tar Funerat Game.—A man recently 
called at a house in Chelsea, and requested, in 
behalf of his mother, the loan of a mourning 
veil to be worn on the occasion of the funeral of 
his deceased father. His story was so plausible, 
aided by acrocodile tear or two, that the lady of 
the house kindly furnished him with the veil, 
which, it is unnecessary to add, she has not 
seen since. 





A Faiturut Servant.—Louis Napoleon’s 
valet is the same who resided with him when he 
lived in Bury Street, St. James’s, London, con- 
tinued to attend him during the captivity at 
Ham, and indeed throughout the whole of the 
emperor's chequered career. 
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Tue Boston Gun at Genoa.—The Turin 
papers give an account of the reception at Genoa 
of the splendid piece of ordnance sent by the 
citizens of Boston to the people of Piedmont, 
for the walls of Alessandria. 





*2eoo 
Foop ror THE Squirrets.—Among the 
items of expenditures of the city of Boston for 
the year ending April 30, 1857, is the following : 
“ Food for squirrels, $38,27.” 


‘most stupendous curiosity in the United States, 





NATURAL BRIDGES. 

When a great body of water, says the Scien- 
tific (N. Y.) American, has accumulated in a lake 
until it overflows its barriers, the dam, i! narrow 
and soft, is rapidly washed away, and the :ub- 
sequent traveller finds but a quiet river flowing 
through a “notch” in a chain of mountains. 
Effects somewhat analogous are produced by 
the flowing of quiet rivers through a soft alluvial 
country of uniform level, where, as is the case 
with much of the country in the Rocky Mountain 
region, the streams are sunk several hundred feet 
below the level of the general surface. But when, 
in either configuration of country, the upper 
surface is of a harder material than the base, it 
is possible for the water to force a passage be- 
neath, and leave the rocks above. There have 
doubtless been great numbers of such tempora- 
rily formed, and small ones exist at this day 
without attracting particular attention. The one 
over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, which is described 
in all the geographies, as quite a place of resort, 
is of great height, and is made available as a 
means of carrying one of the common roads of 
the country across the stream ; but it seems des- 
tined to lose its laurels, in consequence of the 
attention which, by a recent survey fora railroad, 
has been attracted to another, which is both 
higher and wider and also used in the same way. 
The Abingdon Virginian describes Natural 
Bridge No. 2, which lies in Scott County, in that 
State, as one compared with which the bridge over 
Cedar Creek is a mere trifle. The Scott bridge 
extends across a chasm more than twice eighty 
feet in width, and is four hundred and twenty 
feet deep. We think this is higher than any 
artificial bridge in. the world, if we except the 
ancient aqueduct of Spoletto in Italy, which is 
the same height. At the bottom of this gulf 
flows a larger and more rapid stream than Cedar 
Creek. The arch of the Scott bridge, the Vir- 
ginian remarks, is not so perfectly formed as that 
of Cedar Creek, but is not less a bridge, with a 
broad wagon road located uponit. A recent 
survey for the Cumberland Gap Railroad passed 
through the arch of this bridge, and thus brought 
it into notice. It is described as the wildest and 


and yet it is comparatively unknown. 
sc caccaaede Malpensa 
HAVING A TIME, 

The Philadelphia Bulletin says: A wealthy 
family, residing in the southwestern part of the 
city, left home during the hot weather, leaving the 
house in charge of female servants. A few 
nights since some intimate friends called at the 
house to inquire after the absent ones, and find- 
ing no bar to their progress they ventured in. 
They first entered the dining room, where they 
found a table laid in elegant style for a sumptu- 
ous entertainment; there were “covers” for 
about forty persons, and there was quite a lavish 
display of wines, etc., of the choice brands the 
master of the house prides himself upon. The 
somewhat astonished visitors extended their ex- 
plorations further, and discovered that the parlor 
was occupied by a rather less exclusive class 
than was usual there. The “gentlemen” wore 
good stout shoes, which were not overly clean, 
and they had quite as strong brogues upon their 
tongues as upon their feet. Some of the cava- 
liers were in their shirt sleeves, and they lolled | 
gracefully upon the brocatelle sofas, while they 
did the agreeable to brawny, big-tisted maidens, 
who were not at all discommoded by the decided 
smell of whiskey in the apartment, or by the 
wreaths of smoke from the short clay pipes the | 
sterner sex had between their teeth. It was evi- 
dent the Biddies and their male “company ” 
wereshaving a ‘good time,” and that to make 
themselves perfectly comfortable they had not 
hesitated about using and consuming what did 
not belong to them. The friends of the family, 
who had dropped in, dropped out again without 
having excited much attention, so intent were all 
hands on their frolic. We presume that when 
the owner of the property returns to his home, 
nobody will know what became of the wine, un- 
less the cat broke the bottles ; nobody scratched 
the rosewood and walnut, and Bridget will be en- 
tirely at a loss to account for by what possible 
means the tapestry and damask became defiled. 





“Tne Mormon’s Daucuter: Or, Camp 
Life Across the Prairies.” This is the title of a 
very peculiar original novelette, by M. A. 
Avery, which will be commenced in the next 
number of “ Ballou’s Pictorial.” It is an auto- 
biography, and true. It is not necessary to write 
fiction upon the remarkable facts which attach to 
this subject, as the revelations made by this story 
of life at the present day among us will show. 
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AGAIN ON THE Boarps.—Mrs. Kitchie, late 
Mrs. Mowatt, and originally Miss Anna Cora 
Ogden, it is snid, will re-appear on the New 
York stage this winter. The dilapidated fortunes 
of her husband, Mr. William Ritchie, editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer, it is understood, renders 
a step of the kind necessary. 


A s8ENSIBLE Movement.— The State of 
California has passed a law, designing to make 
the scientific development of the human body 
the order of the school hours upon the Pacitic. 
All her common schools are to have apparatus 
and teachers of gymnastics. 
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Queer Nortice.—At the Eagle Hotel, Heid- 
elby, the following notice is posted up: “A. 
Wolf, near the Klingenthor, recommends his 
good donkeys to the gentlemen and ladies with 
red saddles.” 





Beet Root ScGar.—The manufacture of | 
this article is rapidly becoming an important in- 
terest, and doubtless, in a few years, will be a } 
leading one in the United States. 
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New Yorx anp Cuarveston.—A line of 
propellers will shortly commence running be- 
tween New York and Charleston. They are 
called the Atlantic and Memphis. 








Sort Cruises.—The secretary of the navy 
has determined to shorten the cruises of our 





national vessels from three to two years. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Three negroes were killed by lightning, a few 
days since, near Bolivar, Tennessee. 

The new lighthouse at North Truro (the 
Highland Light), is nearly completed. 

There are said to have been several forged 
land warrants detected in New York, recently. 

A nephew of the notorious Mrs. Cunningham 
is in jail for some offence at Riverhead, N. Y. 

The first camp-meeting in the United States 
was heli in Kentucky fifty-four years ago. 

Portable steam-engines are employed in Phil- 
adelphia to hoist brick and mortar in building. 

Gabriel Ravel and the Martinetti brothers have 
been performing successfally in the West. 

The farfamed Kit Carson was lately at 
Santa Fe. He is a pleasant, unassuming man. 

At Windsor, N. S., the tide from the Bay of 
Fandy rushes in to the height of 25 or 30 feet. 

Wild lands in Pennsylvania, near to a mar- 
ket, are sold cheaper than wild land at the West. 

We fear we shall soon have to record the 
death of Landseer, the English animal painter. 

Mrs. Traill’s residence at Toronto, authoress 
of “ Backwoods of Canada,” was lately burned. 

The Russian government have resolved on 
reducing the Imperial Guard by 30,000 men. 

Queen Victoria has contributed $200 towards 
erecting a monument to Luther at Worms. 

A new light house is being built atthe Needles, 
England. It will be seen fifty miles off. 

A public park, the gift of Mr. Frank Crops- 
ley, was lately inaugurated at Halifax. 

The crop of apples in Canada this year is a 
very good one—more than an average. 

A saddle horse, cold water and plain food, go 
far to keep or restore health. 

The mare Flora Temple has made the best 
time on record, 2.24 1-2 in harness. 

“‘Porter’s Spirit of the Times” has entered 
brilliantly on the second year of its existence. 

Money spent in doing good, bears an angel’s 
head, and passes as the currency of heaven. 

The English ladies are using rouge. They 
used to paint their cheeks by exercise. 

The ancient Spartan men married at 30 or 
35, and women not before 20. 

SLEEP, THE LEVELLER. 

Leigh Hunt says that though a man in his 
waking moments may look as proud and self- 
possessed as he pleases, though he may walk 
proudly, sit proudly, eat his dinner proudly— 
though he may shave himself with an air of in- 
finite superiority, and, in'a word, may be ineffa- 
bly grand and dignified on the most trifling occa- 
sions, he is reduced to ridiculous shifts, when 
once floored by that great leveller—Sleep. 
“Sleep,” he observes, “plays the petrifying 
magician. He arrests the proud lord, as well as 
the humblest clown in the most ridiculous pos- 
tures ; so that if you could draw a grandee from 
his bed without waking him, no limb twisting 
fowl in a pantomime could create wilder laugh- 
ter. The toy with a string between his legs has 
hardly a posture more extravagant. Imagine a 
despot lifted up to the gaze of his valets, with 
his eyes shut, his mouth open, his left hand un- 
der his right ear, his other twisted and hanging 
helplessly before him, like an idiot’s, one knee 
lifted up, and the other leg stretched out, or both 
knees huddled up together; what a scarecrow 
to lodge majestic power in!” 





PeriopicaAL AND NewspareR EstaBiisa- 
ment.—John J. Dyer & Co., after long experi- 
ence in the periodical jobbing line, have made 
arrangements for extending and enlarging their 
business by taking the large, finely fitted and 
central store No. 35 School Street, Boston. All 
of our publications may be had here wholesale 


} or retail, and packed at the earliest moment after 


publication, for country dealers. We confidently 
recommend Messers. Dyer & Co. as prompt, 
energetic and sound business men. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL SHOws.—The 
person who first conceived the idea of a county 
agricultural society, was Elkanah Watson, a 
man of the Revolution, born in Plymouth, in 
1738, and died at Port Kent, N. Y., in 1842, in 
the 84th yearof his age. He was a merchant, 
and passed many years in Europe, and did not 
commence his career as an agriculturist until he 
had reached his fiftieth year. 

Music.—Perhaps the very finest eulogy of 
music ever uttered, was that of Madame de 
Stael, who said: ‘Of all the fine arts, Music 
is the only one which is considered to be immor- 
tal, and to exist in the next world, as well as in 
this.” Other arts halt and perish at the portal 
of the grave, but Music passes triumphantly 
through the narrow gates and lends her voice to 
the angels. 


- Adept 
Tue CameLs In Texas.—The Government 
camels now at work in ‘Texas, carry six hundred 
pounds of corn at a load, and travel three and a 
half miles an hour without difficulty. Their 
great value is not so much on account of greater 
strength than the horse, but on account of their 
ability to make: the jornada del muerto, across 
some of the desert plains of Western Texas. 


New Prars.—Miss Bateman, authoress of 
“Self,” has written a comedy called ‘The 
Golden Calf: or, Marriage a la Mode,” and a 
tragedy, entitled “The Master Passion,” both 
of which are to be brought out at Wood's theatre, 
St. Louis. 
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AMERICAN OPERA ABROAD.—An original 
opera of much merit, by an American composer, 
which has had great success in ‘this country, is 
announced by Miss Pyne, at the London Lyceum. 
It must be George Bristow’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 
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Too Trug.—The potato crops are very 
evidently failing over the whole country. The 
rot seems to have come again in an aggravated 
form. 
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“As THICK aS BLackBerRRizs.”—One firm 
in New York sold, the past summer, $60,000 to 
$100,000 worth of blackberries. 





Just s0.—Riches do not so often produce 
criminals as incite accusers. 





BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ The Brothers of the Coast: or, The Buccaneers of the 
Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics, by Joun B. Wi- 
uiaMs, M. D. 

“* Rebecka’s Interview with Rowena,” stanzas by DrLi 
A. CAULEINS. 

‘: Graf Eberhard of the Eb 
W. Butmann. 

‘The Public Prees,”’ verses by Freperic Waicat 

** Milly Stedman,” a tale by Mrs. Fanny E. Barvovr. 
“Lynch Law,” a sketch by James FRANKLIN Frets. 

** Sunset.’’ a poem by Epoar Know es. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A characteristic picture representing a busy scene in 
South Market Street, Boston, buying and selling in the 
vegetable line. 

Souvenirs of the Crimea, showing a series of military 
views—first, a desperate combat; second, the cold steel ; 
third, the use of a bottle; fourth, a pair of spectacles; 
fifth, the funeral oration; sixth, sharp shooting at the 
breastworks; and, seventh, the cap saves the head. 

Scenes in Boston Harbor, giving a view of the outer 
harbor from Fort Warren; picture of Hull, from Pet- 
tick’s Island; the magnetic Ng h station on Tele- 
graph Till; the Mansion House, Hull; the Oregon House, 
Hall; and the Spit Light, Boston Harbor. 

Portrait of Hon. Robert I. Burbank, Commander of 
First Regiment of Mass. Volunteer Militia. 

Portrait of Sims Reeves, the celebrated English singer. 

Portrait of Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, of the Italian Opera. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


05> One copy of the Fiae@, and one copy of the Pictro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





 astory by Francis 


Foreign Ttems. 


The Paris dog law produced last year $85,000. 

It is rumored that the Great Eastern will not 
be finished, for waut of funds. 

Ladies are now admitted as members of the 
societies of antiquaries of Vienna. 

Wm. Howitt has written a new Australian 
story, called the “ Squatter’s Home.” 

The misery of the poor people of Rome is said 
to be greater than at any former period. 

Dr. Kerne has been chosen by the Federal 
Diet of Berne, minister plenipotentiary to France. 

Monks and nuns are now forbidden to take 
the vows in Spain until they are twenty-five years 
of age. 

Some remarkably shaped spots on the sun were 
observed during the last month by the English 
astronomers. 

The number of passengers through the Thames 
Tunnel in one week lately, was 13,675, and the 
consequent amount of toll was £56 19s. 7d. 

Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and of course 
the ever to-he produced “Africaine” is spoken of 
—the Mrs. Harris of the Parisian musical world. 

M. Edmond de Lesseps, who for several years 
directed the business of the consulate of Bey- 
rout, has just been named consul-general for 
France at that port. 

The consumption of cigars in Ausiria has of 
late years increased in a remarkable manner. 
In 1841 the number amounted to 28,000,600; in 
1826 it was 800,000,000, and was still on the 
increase. 

Berlin is one of the most rapidly increasing 
cities in the world. The population was in 1816 
only 181,052; in 1857 it is 487,000; and the 
houses have increased in the same period from 
40,588 to 87,027. 
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DBewsdrops of Wisdom. 


He is the best accountant who can count up 
correctly the sum of his own errors. 

Labor and prudence relieve us from three 
great evils—vice, want, and indolence. 

Beware of judging hastily ; it is better to sus- 
pend an opinion than to retract an assertion. 

Beneficence is the most exquisite luxury; and 
the good man, after all, is the genuine epicure. 

Everybody should have his head, his heart and 
hand educated. Let this truth never be forgotten. 

If we all had windows in our hearts, many of 
us would take good care to keep the blinds closed. 

To hear the discourse of wise men delights us, 
and their company inspires us with noble cou- 
templations. 

He is happier who has little, and with that little 
is content, than he who has much, and is impa- 
tient for more. 

“The world,” remarked Horace Walpole, “ is 
a comedy to those who think, and a tragedy to 
those who feel.” 

A tyrannical husband makes his wife either 
broken-spirited or cunning. An exacting wife 
changes even a good husband into a dissipated 
or unmanly one. 

A young naval officer, when asked what period 
of the battle was most appalling, replied : “The 
few hushed moments when they sprinkle the deck 
with sand, to drink up the human blood as yet 
unshed.” 

Do people talk best about what they do best, 
and from nature, or is this so wholly a part of 
themselves that, like all unconscious action, it 
cannot be described? What is acquired and 
newly learned is ofien more vivid, because more 
apart. Some people’s activity runs all to words. 
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Soker’s Budget. 


The man who fell into a deep reverie was 
badly hurt. 

Total eclipse of the sun—as the boy said when 
he fell into the well. 

A bottle of rum is stronger than a giant, be- 
cause it will take him down. 

Our friend Spollygock wants to know where 
the road to wealth is situated. 

What kind of plaster should a doctor recom- 
mend ina case of love-sickness ? Court-plasier. 





Among the latest curiosities imported are the 
cushion of a toad stool and a knot from the beard 
of Parliament. 

The lady that moved the pear (pair) tree out 
of her garden, has been paired this week to our 
friend P. Ayer. 

“1 know by a little what a great deal means,” 
as the gander said when he saw the tip of a 
fox’s tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 

A gentleman who did not trust to his memory, 
wrote in his memorandum book : ‘ Must be :nar- 
ried when I get to town.” 

What rock did the angels roll against the :loor 
of Paradise after the expulsion of the original 
inhabitants? An Adam aint in (adamantine} 
rock. 

After the clergyman had united a happy pair 
not long since, an awfal silence ensued,which was 
broken by an impatient youth exclaiming, 
“Don’t be so unspeakably happy !” 

A pert young lawyer once boasted to an old 
member of the bar that he had received two hun- 
dred dollars for speaking in a certain cause. “I 
received more than double that sum for holding 
my tongue,” was the reply. 

A poor Irishman was about to sell his sauce- 
pan, when his children remonstrated. “Ah, my 
honeys,” answered he, “I would not be afther 
parting with it, but for a liule money to buy 
something to put in it.” 








Quill and Scissors. 


It is stated that there are 600,000,000 of hu- 
man beings wh se tobacco, and that the world 
rodaces annually 1,480,000,000 pounds of this 
fhoclanting and poisonous weed. Opium eaters 
number about 100,000,000 ; Indian hemp eaters, 
150,000; butternut eaters, 100,000,000. The 
value of these articles consumed, to say nothing 
of the coffee and tea, is computed at three hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. 

“Seeing the cars bounce” was a feat for which 
Michael Walsh had a propensity, and he accord- 
ingly placed a “ tie” across the track of the New 
Jersey Railroad, between Jersey City and Bergen 
Cut, standing off to watch the result. The ob- 
struction was discovered too soon for Michael, 
and it was removel—Walsh also being “re- 
moved” to the Hudson County jail. 

Charles Ellison, a young man belonging to 
Monroe, Orange County, N. Y., a few days since 
went into a hotel there and called for liquor. It 
being refused him, he declared that if he could 
not get it he would kill himself. A short time 
after, he stepped on the railroad track, threw him- 
self in front of an approaching train, and was 
crushed to pieces. 

Mrs. Olive Clyde, of Bristol, Vt., lately com- 
mitted suicide by starving herself todeath. Her 
husband had deserted her, and, unable to support 
herself, she received aid from the town. Her 
situation so weighed upon her mind that she set- 
tled into * deep melancholy, and, refusing all 
food, after thirty-three days of fasting, died in ter- 
rible agony. 

A letter from the parish of Plaquemines, Lou- 
isiana, in the New Orleans Picayune, says that 
the sugar planters of that State will have no 
cause to complain of this year’s crop. The cane 
will mature earlier this season than usual, and 
the new sugar wi! be manufactured and come in- 
to market two or three weeks in advance of for- 
mer seasons. 

A young married woman in Lowell threw her- 
self into tne canal recently, in order to “shufile 
off this mortal coil,” but her ample hoops buoyed 
her up, and she floated gracefully down the stream 
to the boom. Her resolution here gave out, and 
she got out of her perilous situation, a wetter and, 
it is to be hoped, a wiser woman. 

There is no such thing known among the Bur- 
mese as a drunkard. A Burman knows that to 
be guilty of intcaication is to be punished with 
death, for the government inflicts this punish- 
ment for drunkenness as rigidly as it does for 
murder. 

A perfectly white bird was caught in Salisbury, 
Ct., a few daysago. It had somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a swallow, but different in form of 
its tail and bill. Itdied the day after its capture, 
and has been stuffed. Its mate was seen in the 
vicinity. 

A draft for $270,000 has been issued during 
the past few days by the treasury department, in 
favor of the State of Maryland, being interest on 
money advanced by that State to the General 
Government during the war of 1812. 

The speculators in sugar and molasses have 
been well punished. It is esti d that by the 
present fall on these two articles in this country, 
they have lost $50,000,000. In New York city, 
the loss is put at $7,000,000. 

The coal fields of Western Virginia are 200 
miles long by 100 wide, giving a working area of 
20,000 square miles. At the falls of the Kana- 
wha the coal seams in the mountain aggregate 
120 feet in thickness. 

A few days ago there was deposited in a bank 
in Fredericksburg, a bar of gold valued at $1228, 
from the Vancluse mine, in Spottsylvania Co., 
Va.—the product of twenty days’ labor. 

The Halifax Journal states that there are in 
store in thar city 2665 hogsheads, 109 tierces and 
1816 barrels of sugar, and 7669 puncheons, 500 
tierces and 1823 barrels of molasses. 

It is reported that four thousand dollars have 
been subscribed in the neighborhood of Mobile, 
for a monument to the late Major General E. P. 
Gaines of New Orleans. 

Rev. Dr. Jolm Ludlow, a distinguished minis- 
ter of the Dutch Reformed Church in Philadel- 
phia, died there lately at the age of sixty-four. 

The Secretary of War has received a fine pho- 
tographic likeness of Baron Hamboldt, a present 
from the distinguished traveller himself. 

The receipts from public lands during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30th, 1857, in the several 
Staies and Territories, were $3,829,486. 

Mrs. Maiy Watts died at her home in Mount 
Pleasant, Md., on the 27th ult., at the advanced 
age of one hundred and nine years. 

A fellow-student of Heine has published a 
volume of his recollections of the poet, said to 
be very interesting. 

The English ordnance office has sent out to 
India an admirable plan of Delhi, for the use of 
officers. 











Rarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Thomas W. Pierce, 
Esq. to Miss Mary L. Curtis 

By Rev. Mr Smithett, Mr. Thomas Love, of East Ab- 
ington, to Miss Isabella Graham. 
aan Kev. Mr. Alger, Mr. ¥. W. Snow to Miss H. BE. For- 

tall. 

By Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Charles Knights te Miss Mary 
Ann Bagley. 

By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Dwight Boyden, Jr. to Miss 
Ellen U. Weston. 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Henry A. Stearns to Miss 
Mary Frances Williams 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Nevin, Mr. Eben Hoyt to Miss 
Elizabeth L. Murdock. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. Joseph H. 
Maynard to Miss Josephine C. Hart. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Joseph Tem- 
ple, Jr. to Miss Kate V. Umberhind 

At Dorchester; ty Kev. Mr. Morrison, Mr. Samuel N. 
Parmalee, of New York, to Miss Martha Horton. 

At Canton, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Hayden M. Baker 
to Miss Martha A. Coombs. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr Bushnell, Mr. John C. Wood- 
cock to Miss Henrietta L. Strong. 

At West Boyiston, by Kev. Mr. Darrow, Mr. Emery 
Sturtevant to Miss Lydia Parker. 

At Pepperell. by Kev. Mr. Smith, Catholina Lambert, 
Eaq., of New York, to Miss Isabella E. Shattuck. 

At Holden, by Rev. Prof. Smith, Kev. Ephraim P. Rob- 
erts to Miss Myra H. Farrington. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Fox, Mr. William H. 
Richardson, 0; Suston, to Miss Frances 8. Coffin. 





Deaths. 


In this city, Henderson Inches, Eeq., 83; Mre 
A. Morrill, 33; Mrs. Lucy Neal, 87; Widow Eusebia 
Hickman 64; Deacon Eijas Haskell, 80; Mra Mar, 
M. Lioyd; Mr. George E. Hariow, 20; Mr. Cartis Dan- 
bar. 49; Widow Sarah Boyle, 69; Mrs. Masy H. Barbour, 
57; Widow Tabitha Clough, 68. 

At Chelsea, Mra. Deborah Forsyth, 67 

At Koxbury, Mrs. Harriet Haynes, 71 

At Jamaica Plain, Capt. William Winchester, 93. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Susan (©. King, 42; Mrs. Nancy 
Hill, 68 

At Neponset, Mr. Jacob Merriam, 3). 

At Wilmingt Yidow Mehitabl 








gton, a) 
At Lexington, Mise Eliza Hadley, @. 

At Quincy, Mr. Samuel Leavitt, 49 

At Milton, Widow Betsey Kuggles, %). 

At Lyon, Mrs. farab Evlen Breed, 25; Mrs. Olive BR. 
Chureniill, 23 

At Saiem, Mr. Francis Potter, i); Widew Mary Griffin, 
51; Widow Nancy Wilson 

At Beverly, Capt. Nathaniel Batchelder, 76; Widow 
Mary Dodge, 58. 

At Newbar) port, Widow Farah Hook, 8; Mr. Samuel 
Stevens. 64 

At Shiriey, dir. Francis 5. Balch, 72; Mr. Jacob 
Phelp-, %2. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Mehitable Puller, 72. 

At New Bedford, Widow Poily Macomber, 73 

At Brookfield, Capt. Seth Banister, 79 

At Gill, Mr. Jonathan Atherton, 87 

At Winchester Centre, Ct., Widow Orange Gardner, 99. 

At New York, Capt. John &. Trott, #2. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STELLA—A BALLAD. 


BY JAMES PRANKLIN FITTS. 


Stands a tombstone in the meadow, 
Gleaming ghastly white, 

On a grass-mound lies its shadow 
Through the lonely night: 

Day and night the shadow lieth 
On me like a pall, 

And my weary spirit sigheth 
Sighs continual ; 

For beneath the graes-mound sleepeth 
She who loved me best, 

And the stone its record keepeth, 
** Stella—gone to rest!’ 

> * *. * * * 

Days a-gone, in Merrie England 
Dwelt the Earl Le Reine, 

Richest noble in that king-land, 
Haughtiest, too, | ween! 

Acres broad composed his manor, 
Strong his castle towers ; 

Never his vietorious banner 
Bowed to hostile powers: 

Yet I envied not his splendor, 
Envied not his pride, 

Only wished to know the tender 
Stella as my bride. 


Scoffed the earl the fervent passion 

Which I dared reveal : 
“ Thinkest thou, ignoble, rash one, 

Tis for Stella’s weal 

Thus to wed a peasant nameless? 
Get thee hence!” I smiled; 

Though untitled, I was blameless, 
Heart all undefiled; 

And that night his cherished daughter 
Far from Reine I bore, 

Sailing o’er Atlantic water 
To a westero shore. 


Lived we there in peace together 
For a season brief; 

Till the hostile wiutry weather, 
Till the fail of leaf: 

0, how blest that sweet fruition, 
Far too sweet to last! 

O, how sad that dark transition! 
Joy was quick o’erpast: 

Was it that [ loved thee, Stella, 
With a love too high, 

That, on earth no more a dweller, 
Thou hadst need to die? 


Came the Winter, black and surly, 
With his howling storms; 

Faded then my star full early, 
Faded from my arms: 

Cherished one! death's cruel ravage 
Spares not early bloom: 

Thou wast stricken in this savage, 
Stern New England home. 

This is why the tombstone shineth 
By the lovely shore, 

Why my heart in grief repineth, 
Hopeless evermore 





(Written for The Flag of our Unoin.] 
THE PAINTER’S PERILS: 
—OR,— 


DOING ALL FOR THE BEST. 





BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 

“Don’t talk to me about daggerotypes, or 
photygraphs, or ambrytypes nuther,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Prudence Pettycoat, as she stood, spectacles 
on nose, with her left arm extended, her thin, 
wiry form drawn up to its full height, and her 
head thrown back so as to give somewhat undue 
prominence to her sharp chin. ‘“ Don’t tell me 
of sun-pictures! I should like to know if the 
operator, as he calls himself in the saloon over 
in Pumpkinville, can beat that?” And the en- 
thusiastic lady pointed with the fore‘inger of her 
right hand to a scrap of paper which she held at 
arm’s length in her left; and she added, no one 
having ventured to remark in opposition to her 
eulogy : “ The boy is a genius, sister Charity !” 

On the scrap of paper thus exhibited to a se- 
lect few by Mrs. Prudence Pettycoat was a 
slight water-color drawing which had been made 
by her nephew, a lad of some twelve years of 
age, and the son of a deceased sister. It was a 
portrait—a “screeching likeness” as it was pro- 
nounced—of old Deacon Winterblossom, an 
eccentric inhabitant of the village. And as the 
said deacon was by no means a popular charac- 
ter, the trifling exaggerations of feature in which 
the young artist had maliciously indulged, were 
productive of no little mirth. Had Deacon 
Winterblossom listened while his portrait was 
being remarked upon by the good ladies who 
assembled in Mrs. Pettycoat’s little parlor, he 
would most assuredly have heard no good of 
himself. 

Vincent Brown’s fate was decided by the criti- 
cisms on this portrait—flattering and one-sided 
as they were. The die was cast—he would be a 
painter and nothing else. Like Benjamin West, 
whose talent became first known by his drawing 
a little sister in its cradle, Vincent's fame dated 
from the period when he sketched Deacon Win- 
terblossom’s hooked nose. Fortunately for the 
embryo artist, a travelling sign painter visited the 
village, and from him he obtained some informa- 
tion respecting colors, and the modes of mixing 
them. At length he could work with facility on 
canvass, and as he really had a taste for draw- 
ing, a quick eye anda ready hand, he soon pro- 
duced portraits which were objects of wonder to 
the neighbors, and almost of adoration to his 
aunts, Prudence and Charity, who indulged in 
the most extravagant speculations respecting the 
future glories of Vincent, who they felt convinced 
was destined to cast Copley and Allston into the 
shade, and to leave Sully and Inman at an 
unapproachable distance. 

A few years passed away, and the maiden 
sisters came to the conclusion that it would never 
do to allow the genius of their nephew to re- 
main obscured in Pumpkinville. Vincent, too, 
began to be eager for a wider sphere of action. 
He felt there was something in him, and resolved 
that it should come out. <A great city, also, 
would present a proper field for his talent, and 
so, after many little sacrifices had been made by 
the good sisters in order to provide funds to give 
their nephew a start in his profession, Vincent 
Brown left his village home in the Green Moun- 
tain State, and speedily reached Boston, where 
he proposed to establish himself first as a painter 
of portraits, in order to procure ready money, 
and afterwards as a professor of high art, in the 
hope of gratifying his ambition. 





But O, how he shrank within himself when 
he first saw some of the works of the great 
masters of art which were exhibited in the Ath- | 
enmum and other institutions of the City of | 
Notions. But Vincent was not the one to sit 
down discouraged. Resolutely he set to work, 
and before long felt that he had not mistaken | 
his vocation. Many and formidable were the 
difficulties which stood in his way, but what need 
to speak here of his early struggles? Every one 
who has lified a pen, or used a pencil, can easily 
imagine them. Enough to say that in an aston- 
ishingly short period he found himself in a posi- 
tion which justified him in quitting his obscure 
lodging in the north part of the town, and hiring 
a painting room in a street near the Common. 
He was wise, too, in his generation, and with his 
Yankee cuteness saw that there was a great deal 
in a name, Mr. William Shakespere to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. So on the door of the 
house in which he dwelt, there soon appeared an 
imposing looking silver plate, on which was in 
scribed: “Mr. VanpyKke Brown, Portrait 
Painter, etc.,” which had a truly artistic and 
imposing appearance. 

His first efforts had been humble enough, he 

had painted anybody and for anything—he had 
drawn the heads of some who had drawn teeth 
for others—in plain words he had put a dentist 
on canvass. For a bar-tender he had painted 
his inamorata on the lid of snuff box, and had 
undergone inexpressible torture while transferring 
to panel or mill board the features of squinting 
little cherubs, and dreadfully dirty-nosed angels. 
Thus his practice might have been deemed low, 
but so were his charges. In fact, he had taken 
more countenances than cash, and had caught 
likenesses where he could catch little else. Now, 
however, that his prospects had brightened, and 
he had.a fine name on his doorplate, he became 
a member of a sketching club, and actually made 
designs for the publisher of a pictorial news- 
paper. 
Of course he became acquainted with other 
men of talent in Boston. One of these was 
Horace Montford, a young man of fashion and 
fortune, who possessed a fine taste—and what is 
more, the means of gratifying it—was attracted 
by the talents and modesty of the young artist. 
Montford saw that Vandyke was cramped by the 
worst of crampers—want of money—and with 
great delicacy, having sounded him on the point, 
he proffered a loan of five hundred dollars, and 
the offer was gratefully accepted in the frank and 
free spirit in which it had been given. 

And not only did he aid him with money—he 
gave Vandyke the benefit of his influence, which 
was great among the wealthier classes. Among 
others he introduced him to the family of one of 
his relatives, Colonel Egerton, and so strongly 
recommended him that he was chosen to instruct 
his daughter, Marianna, in the art of painting, for 
which purpose he had already made several visits 
to Beacon Street. 

The family of Col. Egerton was a most pleas- 
ing specimen of Boston aristocracy. Himself 
of honorable descent, and distinguished as a 
soldier, he had married a lady who had brought 
him a considerable fortune. Mrs. Egerton was 
a woman of cultivated under ding, iabl 
disposition, and of great beauty. Marianna, on 
whom her beauty had descended, was also heir- 
ess to her goodness. She was, about this time, 
nineteen years of age, and a frank, warm-hearted 
girl, By all members of the house Vandyke 
was treated with a kindness which rendered him 
happier than perhaps he had ever been. 

One morning, as Vandyke Brown was busy in 
his painting room, the postman entered and 
handed him a letter. It bore the Pumpkinville 
postmark, and was a joint communication from 
Miss Prudence and Miss Charity Pettycoat, in- 
formiug him that as he had now taken up his 
residence in a fashionable neighborhood, and had 
reached the summit of his profession, causing 
them to be so proud of him—as they always 
predicted they should be—that they had made 
up their minds to leave Pumpkinville on Thurs- 
day next, by the cars, and make a short stay 
with him in Boston. ‘They added that they had 
both been longing to see Boston, and hear his 
fame the leading topic of tho great circles. With 
an injunction to him to meet them at the Lowell 
Depot, and a loving wind-up, the letter ended. 

Poor Brown loved and respected his old maiden 
aunts, and felt truly grateful 10 them for all they 
had done to forward his interests, but he was 
rather annoyed for all that at their intended visit. 
‘They were so odd in their manners—so queer- 
looking and old-fashioned—and, moreover, being 
twin-sisters, their manners, and even thoughts, 
seemed to be in common. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, they were always in diflicul- 
ties by ever doing “ all for the best,” and nothing 
in their opinion was done perfectly unless it was 
thrown into a world of perplexity by what they 
termed “an error on the right side.” Vandyke 
almost shuddered at the sensation which he fan- 
cied these oddities would produce when he 
introduced them to his Boston friends. 

While he was pondering over his perplexities, 
Mr. Horace Montford made his appearance. 
Now it should be mentioned that that young 
gentleman was about to commit matrimony, and 
to this circumstance it was that his present visit 
was Owing. 

“ Brown,” said he, “you are no stranger to 
the state of my heart; in short, my marriage 
with Fanny—Miss Pilkington—is really at hand. 
1 have, therefore, a favor to ask of you in your 
professional capacity, and which I know you will 
execute with judgment. See,’’ exclaimed he, 
drawing from his pocket a morocco case, in 
which was deposited a miniature, “see, there is 
Fanny, painted before I had the pleasure of 
knowing you. Now look—could you not bring 
that raven lock a little more—the least in the 
world—over the—the face? You see what I 
mean, Brown—just to the point of my pencil ?” 

Nothing could have been easier than to see 
what Mr. Montfoid did mean ; but Vandyke had 
been so struck with the loveliness of te counte- 
nance that he was in fact compelled to beg his 
friend's instruction a second time; besides 
which, his sight was not a little dazzled by the 
setting, for the said miniature was enriched with 











a cordon of diamonds of purest water. With 





some diffidence he accepted the duty imposed, 
which, though really of no great difficulty, yet 
was a responsibility which rendered him positively 
nervous. 

This commission, with two further visits in 
Beacon Street, occupied Vandyke until Saturday, 
the day on which he was to await the arrival of 
his two aunts at the Lowell Depot. 

Wonderful was the amount of luggage which 
the Misses Pettycoat saw placed in the baggage 
van before they themselves entered the cars, ev- 
ery trunk and bandbox being labelled “ glass,” 
and “with speed.” At length, having settled 
down into their seats—the bell rang—the loco- 
motive panted—the whistle shrieked—and away 
glided the train. 

At the third station before it reached Boston, 
a foreign-looking gentleman entered the car and 
took a seat immediately behind the sisters. 
Women are never too old to dislike flattery, and 
the strange gentleman seemed to know this well 
enough. He talked with fluency, and was re- 
markable for that perfect ease so peculiarly 
characteristic of men who have seen much of the 
world. Miss Prudence was greatly charmed, 
and so, of course, was Miss Charity. In fact, 
long before they reached Boston they had placed 
themselves entirely under the protection of their 
new friend, observing that cities were so full of 
fraudeand imposition it would be well to be on 
the right side, and embrace the services of one 
so evidently a man of honor. Safely the party 
arrived at the Lowell Depot, when the two aunts, 
as though with one glance, espied their nephew. 

“O, Vincent—I mean Vandyke—how truly 
delighted we both are to meet you again! Bless 
us, we’ve had a world of trouble; but ’tis all 
over, thanks to this gentleman.” 

‘* Major Fleecer,”’ whispered the stranger. 

“ Major Fleecer,” importuned Charity. 

“Major Fleecer,” followed up Prudence. 

Vandyke made his acknowledgements to the 
major in behalf of his relatives, and on receiving 
an invitation to Winter Street for the next day, 
he quitted them with an ease and grace which 
could only have been acquired in Paris. 

On the arrival of the party-to the artist’s 
lodgings, the ladies once again confessed the 
fullness of their hearts, for next toGeorge Wash- 
ington and Daniel Webster, their admiration was 
Vandyke Brown. This torrent was suddenly 
diverted by a scream from Aunt Prudence, 
indicating that one of their nine boxes was 
missing ! 

Vandyke hurried back to the depot, but re- 
turned with no favorable tidings. The loss, how- 
ever, was soon forgotten, and inquiries were 
anxiously made respecting the mansions which 
contained the splendid efforts of their nephew’s 
pencil, of the large sums he received, and the 
great millionaires with whom he associated. 

“My dear aunts,” said he, “ your affection for 
me leads you sadly into extremes. I am doing 
well, but not greatly. My very existence is not 
known to above fifty persons; and as to wealth, 
I believe a thousand dollars to be no other than 
the Phenix.” But when, soon afierwards he 
represented the friendship he really did enjoy, in 
respect of Horace Montford, and the patronage 
of Beacon Street, their congratulations were 
without bounds. 

Vandyke’s duties occupied him much abroad, 
especially those to his pupil, Marianna Egerton. 
Montford called about this time in Winter Street, 
and as he was accustomed, stepped into one of 
the apartments in which were seated the two 
aunts. Conversation was soon entered on—the 
subject, Wandyke—one always interesting to 
Montford ; while to Prudence and Charity it was 
the only one which could ever become a subject 
of conversation at all. 

“Ah,” continued Prudence, “‘ Vandyke is not 
a young man to boast of these things; but we 
know, Mr. Montford, what must not be told, that 
our nephew’s reputation is prodigious !”” 

“ Prodigious !”’ exclaimed Charity, in the same 
key. 

“T certainly was not aware,” observed their 
visitor, somewhat coldly, “his success was so 
great” 

“Vandyke does not desire these things to be 
much taiked about,” responded Prudence, sen- 
tentiously ; “but there is not a day but some 
great man is with him; and the sums of money 
he receives are positively bewildering!” =. 

“ Positively bewildering!’ appended Charity. 

Montford again expressed his surprise at this 
intelligence. He made several attempts at di- 
verting the conversation ; but this being impos- 
sible, two to one were the odds against him; on 
no other subject could they converse than their 
nephew and his successes, with which Montford 
was pursued tid he took refuge in the open 
street. 

It was late in the day when Vandyke returned 
home, and a further hour elapsed before he en- 
tered the usual sitting-room. His face was pale, 
and his whole frame agitated. 

“Our dear nephew!” exclaimed Charity. 

“ Our dear nephew!” uttered Prudence. 

“You look ill, unhappy, what is it? Your 
friend, Mr. Montford has been here this morn- 
ing, and I protest we rang a very peal upon your 
merits, enough to make your cheeks burn.” 

“You have destroyed me!” exclaimed he. 

“ Destroyed you ?” ejaculated Aunt Charity. 

“ Destroyed you?” reiterated Aunt Prudence, 
an octave higher. 

“See—read,” continued Vandyke, throwing a 
letter on the table, and himself into an arm-chair, 
“‘read—read !” 


“Dear Mr. Brown,—My love of candor 
may possibly lead me to extremes. You have 
from time to time concealed from me the true 
state of your professional situation. That it is 
cheering I congratulate you, but out of the abun- 
dance of your recent pecuniary returns, you 
might have been induced to acknowledge your 
obligations to me on the 26th of last month, b 
an offer at least more honorable than that whic 
I now discover to have been a subterfuge. I 
am still willing to remain your sincere friend. 

Horace Montrorp.” 


We will not dwell on the scene which fullowed. 
Charity and Prudence, to do them justice, were 
as much distressed as Vandyke himself, but still 
protesting that as they had done all for the best, 
all was for the best. 





In the course of that day the artist wrote a let- 
ter to Horace Montford, enclosing five hundred 
dollars, which he had much ado to scrape to- 
gether, in which, as he could not forbear an ex- 
pression of scorn at the imputation of subterfuge, 
he manifested but little desire for further vindi- 
cation. This done, he turned his attention for 
the last time to the miniature of Fanny Pilking- 
ton, and it was some consolation to him to find 
that he had executed his task with a happy 
effect. 

But Vandyke passed a restless night; and 
rising early he proceeded to the neighborhood of 
Roxbury, where he had some professional en- 
gagement. He had not been long gone when 
Major Fleecer paid a visit to Prudence and 
Charity. Anxious as they were to repair their 
late mischief, they were rejoiced at the prompt 
attention of one so familiar with the great and 
wealthy, and desirous of turning this timely 
acquaintance to Vandyke’s advantage. 

The first subject of conversation was the loss 
of one of the nine boxes, at which the major ex- 
pressed a horror so theatrical that the ladies 
positively glowed with gratitude, and at once 
entered into the full history of the inadvertence 
of yesterday. 

“And though,” said Charity, in continuation, 
“Vandyke receives astonishing sums from 
prodigious persons, yet you must be aware, 
Major Fleecer—” 

“ Major Fleecer !” interposed Prudence. 

“That there are times when the best gentle- 
man in the land might require a small matter 
from a friend. But Vandyke is as proud as Mr. 
Montford himself, we can tell him !” 

“ We can tell him!” urged Prudence. 

“And the servant has directions this very 
morning for carrying this enclosure of five 
hundred dollars to his tickle companion.” 

“Montford?” repeated the elegant Major 
Fleecer. “ What! Mr. Montford of—of—” 

“ Dorchester,” said Prudence, with quickness. 

“T have the honor,” proceeded the mujor, “ of 
the gentleman’s confidence, and I am thinking, 
ladies—” 

“Ah, if you would but think, dear Major 
Fleecer,” said Charity. 

“Tis a pity peculiarities of temper on either 
side should interrupt so sincere a friendship. I 
will be the bearer of this letter myselt. ‘The mis- 

d ding I can ile, and trust me, 
dear ladies, I will do so.” a 

On which the gratitude of the two ladies was 
again in a state of sublimation, and the major 
deposited the letter in his pocket with that pecu- 
liar sensation of delight only known to him who 
has resolved on a charitable action. 

“ And now,” said Charity, “ you are of course 
aware, sir, of Mr. Montford’s approaching union 
with Miss Pilkington ?” 

“« At one time I had reason to suspect it would 
have been all off,” replied the major, with inef- 
fable self-possession ; “ but de bonne foi, Mont- 
ford is to be married at last.” 

“As you know her, we fancy we can afford 
you a little surprise, which—but did you major, 
ever see her miniature ?” 

“Never,” responded Major Fleecer, with great 
liveliness. 

“Then we will indeed surprise you, Vandyke 
is away, and we think would not be angry. Will 
you step into his studio?” 

“ De bon gre!” exclaimed he, starting up. 
“T have just five at your a.” 

Charity, with Prudence close at her heels, now 
descended to the lower apartment, and the 
major followed. 

“Yes, here it is, major, here it is! The key 
is in the lock of the secretary, how very forw- 
nate! Here is the miniature of Miss Pilking- 
ton. Did you ever see anything more bexutiful, 
major ?”’ 

“No, not in all my travels !” exclaimed Major 
Fleecer, as he received it tenderly in his hands. 
“What bewitching eyes—ah ! charming—charm- 
ing” And he tripped to the window more 
minutely to examine the treasure in question. 

But his attention appeared to be suddenly 
drawn aside by some half finished pictures at the 
other end of the room; to which having also 
drawn the observation of the ladies, he once 
again moved towards the secretary, and turning 
the key therein, exclaimed in a kind of mock 
heroic : 

“’Fore Heaven! we must consign the fuir 
affiancee to her solitary chamber—there, there! 
And believe me, my dear ladies, without scandal, 
flesh and blcod would sometimes be safer under 
lock and key also, in this naughty, naughty 
town!” 

Charity here hid her face, and Prudence did 
the same. The party now broke up—the aunts 
to prepare fur their morning walk—and the ma- 
jor, as he reminded them, to deliver Vandyke’s 
letter to Mr. Montford. 

Linked arm in arm, and happy in the con- 
sciousness not only of desiring all for the best, 
but having effected the same, the two sisters 
presently found themselves on the Common. 
Crossing this beautiful place they reached Beacon 
Street, when they simultaneously exclaimed : 

“ Bless us, hereabouts is the residence of Col. 
Egerton. How fortunate! here is an opportuni- 
ty fur thanking Mrs. Egerton for her attention to 
Vandyke—well, he deserves it. Marianna, too, 
sweet girl! and to convince her, also, how con 
stantly she is in his thoughts. It will be an error 
at least on the right side.” 

Repeating which, they mounted the steps, and 
each raising a hand to the knocker, took a joint 
share in a double rap. 

In due course they were ushered up the stair- 
case and into a small drawing room. Mrs. 
Egerton, who was occupied on some embroidery 
work, rose to receive her visitors, who were 
slightly awed, but a smile from the mistress of 
the mansion restored them to se!f-possession. 

“Mrs. Egerton,” commenced Charity, “ we 
have taken tne liberty, as near relatives of Van- 
dyke, our nephew—our name is Pettycoat—Mrs 
Colonel Egerton—”’ 

“Pettycoat, Mrs. Colonel Egerton,” added 
Prudence. 

“To express how happy and proud we both 
are at the favors which you, and indeed your 
whole family have shown him. And as Vandyke 











never fails to mention this, wherever he may be, 
we are sure you must allow he feels it.” 

‘* He feels it,” echoed Prudence. 

Mrs. Egerton’s attention was riveted, bat Mrs. 
Egerton said not a word. 

“ You will, madame, be gratified to learn how 
greatly Vandyke is in request—and were it not 
so, we know very well, many and many would 
be the half hours he would contrive to look in on 
you and Col. Egerton, and Miss Marianna, nor 
think anything of it—we mean, not at all im a 
professional light.’’ 

Mrs. Egerton here rose, and with a dignity 
which might have become the brow of Juno, 
said : 

“I may, perhaps, but imperfectly express my- 
self on an occasion which I feel to be so extra- 
ordinary. My surprise utterly disables me from 
that reply best fitting this occurrence. I have at 
least to beg that you will not consider it necessary 
to prolong this interview.” : 

“©, indeed, Mrs. Egerton, the trouble is noth- 
ing,” answered Charity, not at all, comprehend- 
ing the personage befoie her. ‘‘ Ceremony with 
us must be quite out of the question. To speak 
the truth, we both hate it.” 

“ We both hate it,” said Prudence. 

At this moment a sprightly girl, lovely as 
Hebe, entered the room. Her cheek slightly 
glowed with surprise on beholding visitors. 

“Miss Marianna Egerton, we presume,” pro- 
nounced Charity. ‘ How happy we both are in 
this testimony to the truth of Vandyke’s assertion 
—she is beautiful !” 

“ Miss Egerton,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
“ you will find me disengaged almost instantly— 
in the library, if you please.” 

And away glided the little goddess. 

“Well, Mrs. Egerton, upon our words, we 
both declare, that you, as a mother we mean, 
must naturally feel great interest in that child ; 
and to see her happily married—for that is the 
word, after all—happily, we say—” 

“Happily,” interposed Prudence. 

“Must be your great object on this side of the 
grave. And although we could never approve a 
young lady of rank, sacrificing that rank by 
marrying positively below her, yet if the choice 
be a gentleman born—for that is the main ques- 
tion—a gentleman born—” 

“A gentleman born,” assisted Prudence. 

“ He takes, as it wero, his natural position.” 

“ My engagements,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
in a hurried manner, as she rang the bell, “ to- 
tally forbid any extension of this proceeding.” 

A man servant immediately presented himself. 

“Nay, dear Mrs. Egerton, suffer us by no 
means to interfere with any of your domestic 
arrangements. Consider us not quite as stran- 
gers for Vandyke’s sake.” 

“Jenkins!” exclaimed Mrs. Egerton, in a 
tone of voice scarcely her own as she looked 
towards the servant. 

“Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated Prudence, 
at this moment, “I protest it rains, rains like 
anything ; but we must be going. How mon- 
strous unlucky, Mrs. Eyerton. Stop! stop!” 

Uttering which she rushed to the drawing- 
room window, which was partly unclosed, and 
stepping into the balcony began to scream 
violently for a coach, as a hack carriage was at 
the very moment passing. 

“ Coach !” shouted Prudence. 

“Coach !’’ screamed Charity, who by this 
time had followed into the balcony. 

“Coach! here! here!’ at Mrs. Colonel 
Egerton’s !” 

Mrs. Egerton had quitted the apartment. 
And now uvovendiug in precisely the same state 
of happiness they had entered, the two aunts 
stepped into the vehicle, and pursued their 
journey home. They soon reached Winter 
Street, and the exertions they had made during 
the day for their nephew’s advantage, produced 
them much satisfaction, so that they retired to rest 
in pleasing anticipation of the morrow. 

And the morrow came. Vandyke, more com- 
posed, yet far from happy, entered not his paint- 
ing room till the day was somewhat advanced, 
and was now about to proceed with some work 
of his pencil, when Horace Montford was 
announced. 

“Mr. Vandyke Brown,” said he, almost 
fiercely, “I present myself here on an occasion, 
which I at once declare has given me more pain 
than any occurrence of my life. ‘The affront 
Which has been passed on a relation of my own, 
by an act which no ignorance can _paliliate, 
d Js, sir, an at e 

Vandyke drew up like a crested serpent, and 
Montfurd thus went on: 

‘“‘ My words have reference to the family of 
Col. Egerton, Is it necessary, sir, to name that 
visit—application—I know not the terms I should 
use—which took place yesterday in Beacon 
Street, on your behalf, and I must conclude, 
with your sanction ?” 

“You will still proceed, sir, if you please,” 
said Vandyke, caluly. “As yet, your address 
is alvogether unintelligible.” 

Monuord surveyed im for a moment in fixed 
astonishment, and then resumed : 

“The transaction to which I allude was the 
expression of a familiarity on your part with the 
family of Col. Egerton, to which the nearest 
relative could scarcely in propriety be admitied 
—that you had an influence of no slight nature 
over the mind of his daughter—and tad actually 
advertised yourself her favored adwirer.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Vandyke, “ what 
is this? Mr. Montfurd, Ll implore you, tell me 
who—where is the enemy who would thus 
destroy me?” 





Montford was for a moment undecided. 
“ The visit was from your relatives—the ladies 
now staying in your house.” 

“My aunts?’ Aud he almost screamed in 
his distress. 

“Yes, Vandyke, here we are!’ exclaimed 
Prudence, as the door opened, and discovered 
the indivisible sisvers. ‘‘Lere we are! Ah! 
Mr. Montford, we knew Majcr Fleecer would 
make all things comfortable again.” 

“Woman! woman!” vociferated Vandyke, 
“in mercy, tempt me no farther.” 

“ Tempt you, Vandyke ?”’ 

“ Tempt you, Vandyke *” 
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Uniting in one piercing shriek, the 
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“What is the meaning of this ¢” continued 
the sobbing Charity, “after the pains we both 
took to convince Mrs. Egerton how partial you 
were to the whole family. Have we not done 
everything for the best ?”” 

Here Vandyke groaned from his heart’s 


re. 

“And can you behave with so much harsh- 
ness, Mr. Montford, after the trouble the major 
has had in returning you that ugly loan of five 
handred dollars as he did?” 

“ Five hundred dollars as he did,” energetically 
added Prudence. 

“ Major?’ demanded Montford. “To whom 
do these ladies refer?” 

“To whom? Why to Major Fleecer himself,” 
cried the yet sobbing lady, “who undertook to 
deliver Vandyke’s enclosure into your own 
hands. Surely, our request was an error on the 
right side.” 

“On the right side,” wept Prudence. 

Vaadyke could now scarcely be called him- 
self; but gnashing his teeth, he thrust his hands 
violently through his abundant locks, and stared 
at vacancy. The other began to feel a spark of 
pity; he also began to suspect poor Vandyke 
had been the double victim of chance and 
design. 

“Mr. Montford,” said he, mournfully, “it is 
no lenger possible to contend against events 
which have so successfully conspired to my un- 
doing. ‘That I have lost your regard would al- 
most render me indifferent te whatever can now 
befall me!” 

The two aunts here set up a cry so audible, 
that, had Moniford attempted to speak, not a 
syllable could have been heard. At length, 
however, he said : 

“ Mr. Brown, I may have been, yes, sincerely 
do L hope LI have becn wrong. Let me again 
have an opportunity of secing you to-morrow. 
Come, I will take my minature,” added he, 
more privately, ‘and to morrow you shall know 
my opinion.” 

Mechanically rising, Vandyke moved to the 
secretary, und unlocking it, passed his hand 
hastily over various articles within. 

“Tho min—Miss—Mr. Montford—I know 
not—’’ And then as he scattered the said arti- 
cles on either side, ‘ Merciful Judge !” implored 
he, “why am I tormented thus¢ ‘The minia- 
tare—the miniature of Miss Pilkington !” 

“The miniature, Vandyke ?” clamored Aunt 
Charity. 

“The miniature, Vandyke?” cried Aunt 
Prudence. 

“ Free me from tormare! Where is the thing, 
I ask?” At which he would have rushed 
furiously towards them, but was withheld by 
Montford. 

Uniting in one piercing shriek, the two aunts 
dropped into the same chair. 

“Is it then lost ?”? demanded Montford. 

“Lost + Why all—ay, all is lost !’” shouted he, 
frantically. ‘‘ All life possessed or promised !” 

“ For goodness sake, frighten us not so,” said 
the weeping Charity. ‘‘ Miss Pilkington’s pic- 
ture is not lost. We can tell that, and the major 
can tell that, for he locked it safe in the secretary 
with his own hands, and made a speech upon it, 
teo, did the major.” 

“ The what ?—the who ?” screamed Vandyke. 
“That ruftian cutpurse, for such I swear he is! 
Hear them—see them, sir, these women! Tell 
them I am driven from my home, my country—” 

Montford, really apprehensive something of a 
serious nature was about to happen, felt himself 
called on in pure humanity to interfere. He 
could no longer doubt the miniature had been 
stolen; but the loss of it, which at any other 
time would have called forth any powers which 
he himself possessed for playing the madman, 
was now forgotten in his anxiety for his friend. 

“No, Vandyke,” he said, “your name, your 
reputation shall be spotless before the world, as 
I call Heaven to witness I believe them.” And 
he hurried the artist from the apartment. 

It would be quite needless to observe that our 
friends had seen the last of Major Fleecer. 

“T will not quit you till these wounds are 
closed.” 

Such were the last words of Montford to 
Vandyke ; and he was faithful to his pledge. 
All was again well, with this exception only—the 
artist could never be persuaded to resume his 
duties in the Egerton family. On the day before 
Montford’s marriage, Vandyke hastily entered 
his apartment, forcing into his grasp the regretted 
miniature. It had accidentally caught his eye 
at the window of a pawnbroker’s shop in Salem 
Street, whence he instantly recovered it, and so 
truly rejoiced were both friends, that they actually 
separated without one thought of the missing 
diamonds. The two aunts once again arrived at 
Pumpkinville without the loss of another box. 
Their quotidian occupation of doing “ all for the 
best” was for many months as much their delight 
as ever. Only one appeal could prevail, and the 
hour was come, assailed by the same malady, 
they expired on the same day, and were buried 
in the same grave. 

Vandyke Brown is still painting portraits in 


Boston. 





UNFORTUNATE SLURRING. 

A chorister of a country church lately made a 
sad mistake in the choice of a tune, there being 
a long slur in it, which came directly upon an un- 
fortunate word, which produced a startling effect, 
namely : 

** With reverence let the saints appear, 
And bow-wow-wow before the Lord.” 
Toe clergyman’s little wisset pup, happening to 
catch the | note, sung out his treble pipe, started 
the squire’s old Towser’s full bass, and in an 
instant the whole posse of dogs set up such a 
chorus that Handel’s hailstorm would have 
dwindled into mustard-seed in comparison.— 
Maine Farmer. 





STREET EDUCATION, 


A city missionary visited an unhappy young 
man in our jail, waiting his trial for a State 
prison crime. “Sir,” said the prisoner, tears 
running down his cheeks, “I had a good home 
education ; it was my street education that ruined 
me. I used to slip out of us. house and go off 
with the boys; in the street I le rned to lounge ; 
learned to swear, to smoke, to gamble aud to 
pilfer. , sir, it is in the street tiatevil lurks to 
work the ruin of the young! ’—Presylerian 
Recorder. . 
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THE MAGIC SLIPPERS. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 

Tr any one had wanted to find Eva Arnold, 
they would have had to look behind a shady and 
fragrant hedge of wild roses and grape vines. 
There sat the witch, as her brother Allen called 
her, with a book in her hand, and wonderful to 
relate, a grave look upon her face. But it was 
evident that the book had very little to do with 
the expression of her face, for she seemed scarce- 
ly conscious that she held it. 

“T do wonder if that tradition about our family 
is true. I will ask grandmother all about it when 
I see her.” 

Eva’s musing was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a head, through a gap inthehedge. The 
head rather resembled a brigand’s with its luxu- 
riant masses of coal black hair, but the face, dark 
though it was, was too pleasant-looking to belong 
toa brigand. Allen Arnold's body followed his 
head to the other side of the hedge, where he 
seated himself by the side of his sister. 

“‘ What are you doing now, youlittle mischief?” 

“Tf you refer to me,” said Eva, demurely, 
“Tm moralizing.” 

“ Moralizing! I much doubt if you know the 
meaning of the word, my little sister.” 

“If I haven’t been to college, I know some- 
thing,” retorted Eva. ‘ Bat only think, Allen, 
Gerty Wayland will be here to-morrow to spend 
the rest of the vacation with me. How gled I 
shall be, and you will too, for I know you can’t 
help falling in love with her.” 

“My dear little sister,” said Allen, lazily, as 
he tore in pieces a wild rose, “‘ what nonsensical 
ideas will get into your head. As if JZ could fall 
in love with a red-headed divinity. A perfectly 
absurd idea, mademoiselle.” 

“ You mustn’t call her red-headed, Allen, for 
she is not that. Her hair is a light, golden color, 
and all the girls admire it very much.” 

“Yes, I uuderstand; all heroines in novels 
have golden ringlets. But you must get some 
one else to play the hero besides me.” 

“Good-by, you great bunch of self-conceit 
and vanity,” said Eva, as she mischievously 
bounded over the low hedge, and ran towards the 
house, leaving Allen stretched upon the grass. 

“T do wonder if that tradition is true,” said 
little Eva, again, just as she was about to sink to 
sleep. “If itis true, and the shves are yet in 
existence, I @ill borrow or steal them, and that 
as soon as possible.” 

A great cloud of dust, and a great rattle of 
wheels heralded the approach of the coach. And 
in that coach was Eva’s long-looked-for school- 
mate, Gertrude Wayland. At the gate of Farmer 
Arnold’s substantial mansion stood Eva, waiting 
eagerly to catch the first glimpse of her friend. 
Her brother Allen, hidden in a secure nook, was 
also looking out with no little curiosity to see 
the red-haired divinity, so much vaunted by his 
sister. He would have been rather ashamed to 
have been detected by Eva, especially when all 
the illmatured things he had said about her 
friend rose up before him. 

A tall, slight, delicate figure, with a certain air 
of quietness and dignity about it, descended from 
the coach. Allen staid just long enough to wit- 
ness the warm greeting between the divinity and 
his sister, and then he hurried away lest some 
one should observe and betray him. 

“ After all,” said he to himself, as he walked 
towards the brook with his fishing apparatus un- 
der his arm, “I did not dislike the looks of her as 
much as I thought I should, but that is no reason 
that I should fall in love with her.” And Allen, 
who had no small share of vanity, laughed aloud. 

He did not return till evening, and then being 
weary with his day’s work, he crept into the 
parlor in the summer twilight, and seated him- 
self comfortably in a great rocking-chair, for 
Allen by no means despised the comfortable 
things of this world. He had come in quite softly, 
and as there was no movement in the room, he 
fancied that he was alone. He was in the midst 
of a reverie, when suddenly he heard a low voice 
in the further corner of the apartment ; he fancied 
it was the sweetest voice he had ever heard, and 
though the song was a familiar one, and the 
voice of the singer was very low, as if she were 
only singing for her own amusement, yet to 
Allen’s really fine musical ear, it sounded better, 
infinitely better, than the most fashionable music 
he had everheard. Just as the song was finished, 
the singer rose fiom her dark corner and passed 
out of the door, almost brushing Allen in her 
passage. 

“ Heigho,” said Allen, to himself, ‘that’s the 
divinity 1 suppose. But what a splendid voice! 
It almost compensates for the red hair. I'll ask 
her to sing these Summer evenings. No, I wont 
either, for I dare say she’s like most other singers, 
must be teased and teased until one is tired to 
death. Dil not trouble myself about her.” 





“Now, Allen, I’ve caught you at last,” cried 
Eva, triumphantly, as she discovered her brother 
reading under the favorite hedye. ‘* Now stand 
up and let me introduce you to my friend Geriy, 
the best of schoolmates.” 

Allen arose and greeted the divinity in the 
graceful and self-possessed manner nacural to him. 
For the first time he had a full view of her face 
by the morning light It was not a beautiful 
face, not even x pleasing face at first sight, and 
Allen was a keen admirer of beanty; but it was 
a peculiar face, such aone as makes an impression 
upon one’s inind net exsily forgotten, Evu’s 
face was flushed with her morning walk, but 
Gertrude’s was remarkably pale; there was, too, 
a soberness and dignity about her, which was 
entirely a stranger to Eva’s character. Allen, as 
he entered with much politeness though with 
little zeal into a conversation in which Eva took 
the principal share, secretly wondered how two 
such dissimilar characters could have formed 
such a close friendship. But he concluded that 


there was no accounting for women’s whims. 





“You must drive us over to grandmotter’s 
to day, Allen,” said Eva. “TI positively must 
go there to day.” 





“ And why to-day, most unaccountable little 
sister ¢” 

“For certain reasons of my own, which I shall 
not tell you. You would only laugh at me if I 
did.” 

“Well, then, if that is the case, I will drive 
you over, and as women never can keep a secret, 
in the course of time your’s will come out, and 
then I shall have my laugh.” 

“ Agreed,” said Eve, “ only drive us over.” 

It was a pleasant drive of five or six miles, yet 
Allen, who usually took the principal part in a 
conversation, was remarkably quiet, listening to 
the chat of the two girls without attempting to 
interrupt it. 

Her hair was not red after all, it was really a 
pale, golden color, and floated around the white 
face, as he had seen it in some pictures. After 
all, she was unlike any one else he had ever 
known, and she had the sweetest voice he had 
ever heard. But the idea of falling in love with 
her was really too absurd to contemplate. 





“ Grandmother,” said Eva, after a long silence, 
which she employed in contemplating the move- 
ments of a very pretty little foot, which tapped 
nervously upon the floor, ‘ Grandmother, I wish 
you would tell us the legend of the magic slippers, 
which I heard once when I was a very little girl. 
It’s a tradition about our family, isn’t it?” 

“ Why, child, it’s only asilly story about a 
pair of slippers. No one believes it now-a-days.” 

“ But the story, grandmother, if you please.” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, as she adjusted her 
spectacles, “they say that an ancestor of ours 
was once climbing a steep and rugged hill and 
found near the top a poor man, covered with 
wounds and nearly dead with cold and loss of 
blood. Our ancestor carried him home in his 
arms and tended him carefully until he was re- 
covered. When the stranger grew strong and 
well, they discovered that he was a very hand- 
some man, with eyes remarkable for their bril- 
liancy. When he was going away he gave to the 
wife of our ancestor, a pair of slippers. There 
was nothing remarkable about the slippers them- 
selves, but as the story runs, they were endowed 
with a rare gift by the stranger. Any woman in 
his benefactress’s family, whose feet these slippers 
would fit, provided also that she were a true- 
hearted woman, whilst she wore the magic slip- 
pers, would have all the wishes made at that 
time, realized. Bat there are but few of our 
family whose feet the shoes would fit ; from those 
who have worn them, however, there have come 
wonderful stories of their great virtue. But as 
for me, Eva, I have an idea that the story is all 
nonsense. The slippers would never begin to 
fit my feet, and I never had any faith in them, so 
that - wishes of mine ever were realized in that 
way 

2 Bat have you really got the slippers, grand- 
mother?” said Eva, eagerly. 

“I did have them, when I was young, perhaps 
they are in the attic somewhere now. But bless 
my heart, child, you’re not going to hunt after 
them ?” 

“ Yes, grandmother, I really think they would 
fit me, and I should like to try them.” 

“ But one must have faith in them, in order to 
have their wishes realized.” 

“ And I believe I am just superstitious enough 
to believe in them,” said Eva. 

Such a looking,and sucha devastation never was 


-heard of before. Grandmother would have been 


struck dumb if she could have seen her attic dur- 
ing the progress of the hunt. Eva well deserved 
her name of “little mischief,” for there was not 
a box of any kind, not a solitary piece of furni- 
ture, but the well packed contents of which were 
straightway investigated and then thrown back 
in the most admirable confusion. Gerty set 
herself to putting to rights what Eva left in dis- 
order, but it was no easy job. Suddenly Eva 
uttered a cry of delight. From the recesses of 
an antique bureau she drew a mysterious parcel, 

and within the wrapper was the tiniest pair of 
curiously wrought slippers. 

“‘V’ve found them,” cried Eva, triumphantly ; 
“ now I wonder if they’ll fit? But I must show 
them to grandmother first.” 

And away ran the madcap, covered with dust, 
and a nest of bewildered spiders, which two 
things were the bane and the horror of grand- 
mother’s life. The dust and spiders were brushed 
off, and then grandmother cond ded to look 
at the slippers, which she identified as the magic 
pair. 

“ J declare,” said grandmother, “if they don’t 
fit you exactly; one would think they were made 
for you.” 

And sure enough they fitted exactly. Eva 
took them off very soon, and folded them up in 
their wrapper, remembering that grandmother 
had said, that she who wore them must be a true- 
hearted woman. She wanted time to think 
whether she were true-hearted or not. 

It so happened that Eva had no more opportu- 
nities for trying on the slippers whilst the visit 
lasted. So she carried them home with her. 
Allen did not make his appearance to drive them 
home, but in his stead sent one of the farm 
laborers. 

““O, Gerty!” cried Eva, as the farmhouse 
came in sight, “I am so glad we are at home; 
now I shall try my magie shoes.” 

But Eve’s usnally quiet home was in a 
great state of excitement. Something unusual 
seemed to have happened, which affected all the 
household, though in different ways. Farmer 
Arnold, who had come in from his day’s labor, 
instead of resting quietly in his arm-chair, as was 
usual for him of an evening, walked restlessly 
to and tro with a troubled brow. Eva’s mother 
went softly to and fro with an expression of face, 
which Eva could not analyze. 

« What has happened ¢” asked Eva, anxiously, 
of Allen, when she found him alone that evening. 

“ Why, the trouble is, that we are in danger of 
losing our old homestead. Some one bas set up 
a claim to it, the falsity of which cannot be 
proved, because that an all-important paper has 
been lost. We have searched the house through, 
but our search has been useless. One hope still 
remains, that the paper may be at grandmother’s 
it might have been carried there amongst other 
papers. To-morrow I will drive over, as Iam 








very anxious about the affair. The loss of this 
farm, after so many years of hard labor bestowed 
upon it, will almost kill father.”’ 

“Tt cannot be possible, Allen, that we shall 
have to leave this home of ours, where we were 
both born, and played together as children.” 

“Tt is not only possible, but very likely, my 
little sister. But I’ll not give up till I’ve searched 
grandmother’s house through and through,” said 
Allen, bravely. 

The next day was an anxious one to Eva, and 
in sympathy with her, Gerty was anxious also. 
She talked of going home, but Eva would not 
allow it. The little lady had no idea of having 
her schemes spoiled by such a movement. 

The long afternoon wore away slowly, as the 
girls watched the return of Allen from his search. 
Afternoon changed into evening, and the evening 
wore into the night. The family concluded that 
Allen was not coming that night, and accordingly 
they separated with no hope of seeing him till 
morning. But Eva felt confident that Allen 
would return that very night, so she sat up wait- 
ing for him, walking to and fro restlessly, and 
listening for the sound of his wheels. She fan- 
cied Gerty was asleep upon a sofa where she had 
persuaded her to lie down a few moments before. 
No one in the house was stirring. 

“ Now I shall try my magic shoes,” said Eva, 
aloud, to herself. I do hope and pray that I am 
true-hearted.” 

One slipper was a little rebellious and would 
not go on easily, but Eva managed at last to get 
her foot into it. Then as Gerty seemed sound 
asleep, and could not hear, she ventured to speak 
her wishes aloud. 

“ First and foremost,” said Eva, “since it has 
been the greatest hope of my heart for a long 
time, Ido wish that my brother Allen would fall 
in love with and marry Gertrude Wayland. 


Secondly, I wish that the paper which proves our ‘ 


right to this house of my childhood may be 
speedily found, and that my father may be as 
happy in the possession of that which his cheerful 
labor has endeared to him, as it is possible to be.” 

There was indeed the sound of wheels outside, 
and Eva ran down to meet Allen, without ever 
thinking of her slippers or wishes. She met him 
at the door, and at the first glance his anxious 
face told her that his search had been useless. 

“No hope left, Eva,” were his first words. 
“ Sooner or later we are likely to lose our home. 
Grandmother has hed her house from cellar 
to attic, and there is no sign of the paper.” 

Wearied and depressed, Allen cast his eyes 
downward, and they rested upon Eva’s embroi- 
dered slippers. 

“What a fanciful pair of slippers, Eva,” said 
Allen, suddenly roused from his weariness. 
“ Did you embroider those, little sister ?” 

“No,” said Eva, a little embarrassed, ‘‘ they 
are not mine.” 

Wondering a little at Eva’s evident confusion, 
Allen was about to relapse into his former 
anxious mood, when his sister took off one of the 
slippers, with the remark that it was much tighter 
than the other, she wondered why it didn’t fit. 
Allen took up the slipper mechanically, and com- 
menced examining it. There seemed to be 
something in the toe, which occupied considerable 
space. Listlessly Allen pulled out that with 
which the toe was stuffed, and was only a little 
surprised when he discovered a neatly folded 
paper. He opened the paper much in the same 
way as he had taken it from the slipper, and then 
suddenly Eva was struck with unmingled won- 
der, to see her lately sad brother jumping around 
the room in a way that savored much of insanity. 

“T’ve found the precious paper, Eva,” said 
Allen, at length, overturning a table and all its 
contents, in his great joy. 

Suddenly the affair became clear to Eva. 
Some hi persen at g 8 must 
have stuffed the paper into the slipper, without 
ever dreaming that he was doing mischief. 
One by one the family came trooping down 
stairs, aroused by the great noise of the over- 
turned table. But none felt that they had 
paid too dear for their trouble, when they heard 
the good news. 
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“I wonder if Gertrude will sing. to us, if I 
should ask her ‘”’ said Allen to Eva, as he en- 
countered her in a passage where Eva could not 
escape him. 

“Why ask her, and find out for yourself,” 
said Eva, as she dexterously eluded his grasp 
and darted past him. 

So Allen, with a lack of confidene¢ which was 
rather surprising, considering that he was a very 
confident fellow in general, requested the red- 
headed divinity to sing. 

The divinity of course complied, without the 
least degree of hesitation or affectation. And 
the tones of her voice were so very sweet, that 
Allen in his heart declared—but it is no matter 
what Allen declared in his heart or any other 
way. Bat it is morally certain that as Eva 
came into the parlor a little while after, there was 
no singing to be heard, bat only one voice speak- 
ing very low. Eva declares that she made her 
escape as soon as possible, but the fact rests upon 
no proofs, so that it may be disbelieved. 

Quite innocently, of course, Eva reminded 
Allen one day, thd he must beware and not fall 
in love with the red-headed divinity. ‘ Of 
course, it’s perfectly absurd warning you, for I 
have long ago given up all idea of making you 
the hero of our novel.” 

Allen cast what he thought to be a very severe 
look upon the young tormentor, and was shocked 
to see the burst of laughter with which it was 
received. 

“ Gerty, I’m a firm believer in traditions, and 
especially that of the magic slippers,” said Eva, 
one day. 

“Because both your wishes were realized,” 
said Gerty, “ especially the first, which seemed 
very improbable.” 

“ You're a traitor,” cried Eva. 

“Not at all,” was Gerty’s reply. “I couldn’t 
help hearing your wishes that night, for I was 
not asleep as you supposed.” 

In the process of time Allen and Gerty were 
married, and little Eva, trusting and true-hearted, 
weut on her way with a firm belief in the Macrc 
Suiprers. 
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Winter Poa Soup. 

Wash a quart of split peas, which put into a stewpan, 
with half a pound of streaky bacon, two onions in slices, 
two pounds of veal or beef, cut into small pieces, and a 
little parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, add a gallon of water, 
with a little salt and sugar, place it upon the fire, and 
when boiling, stand it at the side until the peas are boiled 
to a puree, and the water has reduced to half, then take 
out the meat, which put upon a dish, to be eaten with 
the bacon, keeping it hc*, rub the soup through a hair 
sieve or tammy, put it into another stewpan, and when 
boiling, serve. The meat may also be served in the tu- 
Treen ifapproved of. Maigre pea soup may also be made 
by omitting the meat, adding half a pound of butter, one 
quart of milk, and omitting a quart of water. 





Cocoanut Pie. 

Cut off the brown part of the cocoanut, grate the white 
part, and mix it with milk, and set it on the fire and let 
it boil slowly eight or ten minutes. To a pound of the 
grated cocoanut allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four 
tablespoonsful of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a 
emall cracker, pounded fine, two spoonsful of melted 
butter, and halfa nutmeg. The eggs and sugar should 
be beaten together to a froth, then the wine stirred in. 
Put them into the milk and cocoanut, which should be 
first allowed to get quite cool; add the cracker and nut- 
meg, turn the whole into deep pie-plates, with a lining 
and rim of pot paste. Bake them as soon as turned into 
the plates. 





Dressed Fowl. 

A nice way of serving up a fowl that has been dressed, 
is to beat the white of two eggs to a thick froth; add a 
small bit of butter, or some salad oil, flour, a little luke- 
warm water, and two tablespoonsful of beer, beaten alto- 
gether till it is of tte consistency of very thick cream. 
Cut up the fowl into small pieces, strew over it some 
chopped parsley and shalot, pepper, salt, and a little 
vinegar, and Jet ‘ lie till dinner time; dip the fowl in 
the batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a nice light 
brown. Veal that has been cooked may be dressed in 
the same way. The above is a genuine family receipt, 
long practised by a French servant. 





Ham. 

This useful and popular dish, which is equally a favor- 
ite in the palace and the cottage, may be dressed in up- 
wards of fifty different ways, with as many different 
dishes. They should be well soaked in water, and boiled 
gently for three or four hours. If to serve hot, take the 
skin off, except from the knuckle, which cut to fancy; 
trim the fat to a nice appearance, glaze and serve, or 
throw over some sifted raspings of bread mixed with a 
little chopped parsley. Serve where recommended. 


— 
Excellent Hair Wash. 

Take an ounce of borax, half an ounce of camphor, pow- 
der these ingredients fine, and dissolve them in one quart 
of boiling water; when cool, the solution will be ready 
for uee; damp ae hair frequently. This wash effectually 
cleanses, b , and h the hair, preserves 
the color, and prevents early baldness. The camphor will 
form into lumps after being dissolved, but the water will 
be sufficiently impregnated. 





Mint Vinegar. 

Put into a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh, nice, clean mint 
leaves enough to fill it loosely; then fill up the bottle 
with good vinegar; and after it has been stopped close 
for two or three weeks, it is to be poured off clear into 
another bottle, and kept well corked for use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained. 





Horseradish Vinegar. 

Pour a quart of best vinegar on three ounces of scraped 
horseradish, an ounce of minced eschalot, and one drachm 
of cayenne; let it stand a week, and you will have an 
excellent relish for cold beef, salad, etc., costing scarcely 
anything. Horseradish is in highest perfection about 
November. 

Sweeping Carpets. 

Persons who are accustomed to use tea leaves for sweep- 
ing their carpets, and find that they leave stains, will do 
well to employ fresh cut grass instead. It is better than 
tea leaves for preventing dust, and gives the carpets a 
very bright, fresh look. 

Whooping Cough. 

A teaspoonful of castor oil to a tablespoonful of molas- 
ses: a teaspoonfu! of the mixture to be given whenever 
the corgh is troublesome. It will effect relief at once, 
and in a few days it effects a cure. The same remedy re- 
Heves the croup, however violent the attack. 


Currant Wine. 

Water, 30 gallons; honey, 2 gallons; red currants 
(bruised), 10 pounds; sugar, 15 pounds; red tartar, 2 
ounces. Mix, and allow it to ferment, then rack it into 
aclean cask. If it does not appear disposed to ferment, 
add a littie yeast. 

Corns. 

Never cut your corns: it is dangerous. To remove 
them when they become hard, soak them in warm water, 
and then with a smal! pumice stone rasp down the corn. 
Try it, and you will never use a knife afterwards. 





To prevent swelling from a Bruise. 
Immediately apply a cloth, five or six fold, dipped in 
cold water, and new dipped when it grows warm. 





To clean China. 
Use @ little fuller’s earth and soda, or pearlash with 
your water. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rm.‘ 
TSENTS volume. Sines the commentement of rnal 


able success. The members of — family in which 
Batiou’s Picroriat is a weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degive of i eelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruction. 
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regular jordhes ibe to Baliou’s Pieto: 
(O~ It ts admitted on all hands ‘0 ihe the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 
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Co it forme two volumes yearly, of no pages each, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
AN INDIAN SONG, 





BY A. M. WARIAND. 
Dead 


The timid deer doth so lightly spring, 
When man has tainted the breeze, 

That the calm wind at his leap doth sing, 

And he snorts with fear, till the woods ring 
At each old dead tree he sees. 


°Tis sweet to hear the whipporwill lone, 
As close by the door she sighs, 
When the shades of eve have longer grown, 
And the night-owl gives a distant moan, 
And the moon begins to rise. 


But lighter is dark-eyed Eula’s bound, 
When my distant shout she hears; 

And sweeter far is the melting sound 

Which the wild woods catch and echo round 
Again, again to my ears. 


O, ’tis brave to feel the bounding tide, 
As it tingles through my veins; 
When my spear has pierced the she wolf's hide, 
And blood beats from a wound in her side, 
And leaves in the grass its stains. 


But I feel a thrill that’s deeper yet, 

My blood gives a wilder bound, 
When my arms are round my Eula thrown, 
And her beating heart to mine is set, 

And we speak without a sound. i 





THE HILLS. 


The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds, 
And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you in their many-toned winds. 





Domestic Story Department, 


—happy thought—for a half smile was on her 
lips, and her cheek still flushed softly, and her 
brown eyes wore a pleasant light. 

But she roused herself presently, and break- 
ing from her reverie, rose from her seat, with a 
look of remembrance crossing her face, and the 
smile gradually dying away, blended with a look 
half of curiosity, half of annoyance. 

“ That letter John gave me just now—I won 
der what can be in it!” she said to herself. 

And going to a small table beside the window 
at which she had lately stood, she took up a let- 
ter lying there. It was one, as she said, which 
the servant had just given her, in his brief visit 
to the apartment, on an errand from the house- 
keeper—informing her that it had been left only 
a few moments before by Captain Dudley. Not 
caring for its contents, she had cast it carelessly 
aside and forgotten it, while speaking with John. 

It contained an offer of the heart and hand of 
the very elegant and excessively superfine Cap- 
tain Dudley. Milly’s lip slightly curled, with 
mingled ridicule and impatience. Twisting the 
note heedlessly in her fingers, she gathered up 
her hat and gloves that were left lying on the 
window-seat, and leaving the parlor, went up 
stairs to her own apartment. 

“ What can possess him to be so pertinacious !” 
she said to herself; ‘if he had the common 
sense worthy of so handsome a face, he must 
surely see that I do not care for him in the least. 
He must be presumptuous, if he hopes to succeed.” 

The full moon was rising above dark-wooded 
hills opposite the eastern windows of the room. 
Seating herself in one of those deep windows, 
after changing her dress, she resumed the half- 
perused note. There was every protestation of 
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MILLY’S MISTAKE. . 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 





Sow y along the quiet country road, just as 
the sun was sinking, came Milly Clare and Mr. 
Annesley from their evening ride. The tall 
white chimneys of Milly’s house were just 
gleaming into sight above the distant trees, and 
Mr. Annesley, seeing them, had said : 

“Let us lengthen out the few minutes that re- 
main to us, Milly—the evening is so fine!” 

It was true that it was a lovely evening—that 
all the western sky was golden and cloudless, and 
the light south wind, coming from the hills, was 
deliciously refreshing, after the sultry day that 
had passed; but it was not for that, after all, 
that he had asked to linger, and Milly had ac- 
quiesced so readily, so much as that they cared 
for each other, without ever having said it in so 
many words—and it was sweet to linger in each 
other’s society. 

The sound of a horse’s feet, rapidly approach- 
ing them from the point they were secking, 
caused both to look up in that direction. A 
gentleman, mounted upon a gray horse, came 
galloping down the road. Perceiving them, he 
slightly moderated his pace. 

“It is Captain Dudley,” said Milly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Annesley, thoughtfully, “I 
see it is. He has been up at the house, probably.” 

Captain Dadley was the son of a neighbor of 
Milly’s father, a young, handsome, and some- 
what foppish person, whom Mitly did not at ail 
admire, but who nevertheless admired her ex- 
ceedingly, aud who had been of late a somewhat 
frequent visitor at the house. 

As the parties approached each other, Mr. 
Annesley, whom his neighbor’s rivalry did not 
trouble, bowed quietly to the young man; a 
pioce of courtesy which Captain Dudley received 
with a silent and lination of the 
head, followed by a much lower one, marked by 
an air of deferential and admiring gallantry to 
Miss Clare, while he gradually drew his horse 
up almost to a dead stop. Milly, on her part, 
merely saluted him good-naturedly, and kept on 
beside Mr. Annesley; and both shortly forgot 
him, in their conversation with each other. 

The hour they had passed together seemed 
hardly half that time, as Miss Clare’s companion 
lifted her from her horse, at the door, on reaching 
her home. He retained in his the hand that he 
had taken, while they ascended the broad flight 
of stone steps together. 

“Milly,” he said in a low voice, “this has 
not been the least delightful of the many happy 
rides we have taken together. Will you prom- 
ise me one as pleasant to-morrow ?” 

His voice had a tone, his eloquent, deep blue 
eyes, seeking hers, a glance of tenderness, that 
thrilled her heart with delicious emotion. 

“ Tf—you care for it, Mr. Annesley,” she said, 
while her heart beat fast and tumultuously, and 
her voice, lower than his own, slightly trembled. 

His sole answer was a close, warm, lingering 
pressure of the hand, and together they passed 
under the vine-wreathed stone porch, through 
the wide hall, where the twilight shadows wére 
beginning to gather, and into the parlor. It 
was vacant. There was no one here to meet 
them, and Miss Clare, with the warm blood still 
tinging her brow, stood by a window, slowly 
drawing off her riding-gloves, and loosening the 
ribbons of her hat; while Mr. Annesley, after 
lingering beside her a moment, turned and walked 
up and down the lone apartment in silence. 

This silence was broken by the entrance of a 
domestic with an errand to Miss Clare. As he 
was about to retire, Mr. Annesley asked him : 

“John, is not Mr. Clare returned from the 
village yet?” 

The servant answered in the negative, and 
when he had left the apartment, Mr. Annesley 
went back to his companion. 

“I must be gone, Milly, now,” he said, stand- 
ing beside her at the window; “I must be gone 
now. But to-morrow ”—he held out his hand— 
“to-morrow I shall seek you again; and we 
shall have our evening ride together.” 

Milly laid her hand timidly in his, with down- 
cast eyes, and replied—‘ Yes, Mr. Annesley.” 

“ Good evening, then. 

“ Good evening,” she ed, with a smile. 

She returned to the parlor, and sinking into a 
+eep arm-chair, with the heavy folds of her 
habit s."! trailing about her, lapsed into thought 











ff and tenderness in it; the entire epistle 
being marked, at the same time, with that pre- 
sumption and self-conceit which characterized 
the writer. He evidently did not at all despair 
of success. At the close of the note was an inti- 
mation that he would do himself the honor to 
call on the morrow morning, hoping to receive a 


favorable answer to his suit. 


_ With her eyes still fixed on the note, long 
after the last word was read, Milly became lost 
in her old reverie. Gradually, her hand sunk 
upon her lap—the paper, unnoticed, uncared for, 
fell to the floor. The old dreamy look came into 
her eyes—the faint, happy smile to her lip. 
Captain Dudley was forgotten—the words of 
endearment traced by his conceited pen lost in 
the remembrance of the more eloquent, the 
sweeter looks and tones of one whom she felt, in 
her own secret heart, was dearer to her, ten 
thousand times, than any other could ever be. 
With the smile and blush deepening on lip and 
cheek, she rested her arms on the broad stone 
window sill and hid her face in them, at length. 
The clash of the garden gate, opening and closing, 
was the only thing that roused her, at last. She 
heard her father’s step below—heard him going 
from room to room, and finally calling : “ Milly, 
my darling, where are you?” 

Rising with a light, half-happy, half-regretful 
sigh, she left her room and went down stairs to 
meet her father. The great clock in the hall 
struck nine, as she passed through and reached 
the library, where she found him. 

“So late, father!’ she said, surprised. “I 
did not think it. Where have you been—all this 
time ?” 

“Where have you been, Milly?” retorted her 
father, laughingly, ‘that you ‘did not think it’ 
so late as nine o’clock ?” 

“1? O, I have been in dream-land,” she 
said, smiling. 

“And I—well, wait a moment; sha’n’t we 
have lights, Milly ? Here comes John.” 

“No, never mind the lights—John, we don’t 
want them yet—this moonlight is pleasanter.” 

She sat down upon a lounge, with her arm 
resting upon the study-table, near the arm-chair 
which her father had assumed. 

“Well, where have you been, father?” 

“ Talking with a friend of yours, whom I met 
by chance. Well—it was somebody you are 
pretty well acquainted with. What do you 
think of his having proposed for you, Milly? 
Now you know who it is—don’t you? I met him 
just now, when he opened the subject to me.” 

He leaned back in his chair, laughing quietly 
and softly rubbing his hands. 

Now Milly knew. He had encountered Cap- 
tain Dudley, orrather Captain Dudley had sought 
him. She had prepared herself to tell her father 
of the gentleman’s proposal, but he knew of it 
already, it seemed. The captain appeared to be 
anxious to make sure work of it. 

“ So he has spoken to you, father ?” 

“To be sure. You seem to take it rather 
quietly, Milly. But so, in fact, did I. Indeed, 
I don’t know that it should be a matter of sur- 
prise—I own I have been expecting it this some 
time ; and you, 1 suppose, Milly—but I'll spare 
your blushes, my dear, and only ask you what 
you have to say about it ?” 

“ Well, I don’t think of marrying at present, 
sir,” answered Miss Clare. 

“Don’t think of marrying at present ?”” echoed 
her father, looking a very little perplexed. 
“Why, Milly, that’s very much like saying you 
wont have him at all!” 

Milly half smiled, and then grew serious. 

“Tt amounts to about that,” she said; “ but 
you appear to wonder at my answer—why is it?” 

“I confess that I do wonder, Milly. I thought 
you liked him ?”’ 


Mr. Clare regarded her with mingled astonish 
ment, severity and coldness. 
“ According to your manner of receiving his 


| proposal,” he said, “I should say that I have 


most completely misconstrued them, and it is 
your fault. Can it be possible that you have 
been coquetting with this young man—merely 
coquetting with him—all this time? And after 
raising his hopes, his expectations—” 

“Sir—allow me—” interrupted Milly, with 
respect, yet with dignity, while she felt her cheek 
growing warm, “ ] am utterly unaware of having 
ever raised these hopes—these expectations—of 
which you speak. If he entertains them they 
are quite groundless.” 

Her father rose from his chair, slightly waving 
his hand, as if to end the discussion. 

“T confess that I have not quite understood 
you of late, then,” he said. And now his voice 
had in it less of severity than acute disappoint- 
ment of sorrow—it was more subdued than 
before. “Ihave not understood you.” 

These tones brought the quick rushing tears 
to Milly’s eyes. 

“Indeed, indeed you have not,” she said, 
earnestly, tremulously ; “but I did not think 
you cared for him so very much, father.” 

“No matter, no matter now, Milly,” he said. 
“We will not say any more about this affair to- 
night. To-morrow morning he will come over, 
and then you can see him, and tell him what 
you think. At present it is nearly time to 
retire. We will have lights now.” 

Milly repressed her tears with difficulty. She 
trembled as she gave her father her good-night 
kiss that evening. He saw how her drooping 
eyelashes glistened with those tears, how her 
cheek was flushed and hot, and despite what had 
passed, he could not help embracing her with all 
his accustomed affectionate tenderness. His 
glance followed her anxiously, as she passed in 
silence from the room. Shaking his head 
sorrowfully, he turned away. 

“There is something wrong—I do not com- 
prehend it,”? he murmured. 

Milly, on her part, wept herself to slumber 
that night. This difference with her father, and 
the strangeness of its cause, were more than she 
could bear. So, also, to herself she said: 

“Everything is going wrong—I do not know 
what to make of it.” 

So different were the commencement and the 
close of this evening. But the following morn- 
ing, when Milly woke, refreshed and brightened 
by her night’s sound, uninterrupted sleep, and 
remembered the trouble of the previous evening, 
she looked at the matter more calmly, and with 
strengthened nerve. It did not seem so serious. 

“T certainly have not encouraged Captain 
Dudley,” she said to herself, firmly. ‘‘ Both he 
and my father are strangely mistaken in their 
opinion to the contrary. What can they be 
thinking of ?—how can they think so at all? 
Yes, they are mistaken, I am perfectly innocent 
of coquetry ; and I must convince them of it ” 

When she met her father at breakfast, she 
found him affectionate and kindly as usual, but 
serious and disposed tosilence. The last night’s 
trouble evidently weighed heavily upon his mind. 
This caused her the deepest pain. She longed 
to open the subject then and there, again, to 
assure him a thousand times of the innocence 
of wrong intentions ; but she restrained herself. 

“ By-and-by,” she said to herself, “will be 
better. If Captain Dadley asserts that I have 
encouraged him, I will lay my past conduct be- 
fore them both—compel them to examine it 
fairly—and then if they can, either of them, 
point out a single instance in which I have sought 
to encourage his attentions, I will acknowledge 
that I have been wrong in doing so.” 

The morning repast was conducted in quiet. 
Mr. Clare, almost from its beginning to its close, 
was engaged in his own reflections. When it 
was concluded, he repaired to the library alone. 
And Milly went up stairs to her own room. 

An hour, two hours passed, while Milly, en- 
gaged in various occupations, still thought alone 
of all that had transpired since the departure of 
Mr. Annesley, last evening. With what task 
soever she busied her hands, her mind dwelt 
solely upon this matter. 

Suddenly, the opening and closing of the iron 
gate at the entrance of the ground aroused her. 
She did not rise from her seat, to see who had 
entered or passed out. It might be her father, 
going to the village, it might be a servant, or it 
might be Captain Dudley arrived. She continued 
the employment which engaged her, finding now 
that she shrank from seeing who it possibly might 
be. After the closing of the gate all was quiet. 
There was no sound reached her through the 
shut door of her chamber, from below. She 
could not tell whether any one had entered or 
not. But ten minutes had scarcely passed, 
when word was brought her that her father re- 
quested her to come down into the parlor. In- 
stantly obeying this summons, she left her 
apartment and descended to the hall below, where 
she met her father, who was at that moment 
leaving the parlor. 

“Milly,” he said, “Mr. Annesley has come. 
He awaits you.” And passing on, he re-entered 
the library. 

With pulses slightly quickened, Miss Clare 
opened the door and entered, beholding Mr. 
Annesley, as she did so, standing at a distant 
window, looking out upon the lawn. He turned 
towards her. Wondering, she saw that his 





“I suppose I do, sir, at least, as an acquaint 
ance he does very well; but,” she added, “I 
was not aware that you regarded him with such 
particular affection as you now seem to.” 

“ Not aware of it ?—what in the world do you 
mean, Milly? There is not another whom I 
know, I would so gladly call my son-in-law.” 

Miss Clare sat wondering at this declarati 


¢ was pale, serious, disturbed. But 
he advanced, holding out his hands to her, and 
saying only, in a voice of sadness: “ Milly !”’ 
“Mr. Annesley!” she uttered earnestly, with 
a sudden fear, all undefined, overshadowing her 
sweet face, as she met him. “Mr. Annesley, 
you are grave, sorrowful ! ! What—” She 





It completely puzzled her. 

“Tam sure, sir,” she said, rather warmly, 
after a moment, “this is something new to me. 
I had no idea you liked him so well; but as for 
myself, I have told you that Iregard him merely 
as an acquaintance, nothing more, I assure you. 
Iam sorry if you or he has misunderstood my 
sentiments regarding him; I certainly think I 
never gave you reason to do so. If you have 
done so, it is not my fault.” 





3 g him only with her eyes. 

“Genre, | coesowfal ! !” he echoed, in accents of 
pain. “Isit then a marvel that I should be thus, 
learning as I do for the first time that I have no 
place in your heart? You could not have known 
how I love you, Milly, or you would know how 
deep, how bitter my disappointment is.” 

His love! The sweet words sent a thrill of 
delicious emotion quivering through her whole 
frame; the soft, bashful color rose and wavered 
fitfully in her cheek, beneath his sad, loving, 





passionate gun. But at the timid, faltering, yet 
eloquent answer in her dark eyes was blended 
with a searching, troubled, inquiring look. ‘ He 
had no place in her heart!’ For a moment their 
eyes met, then a strange lighi gradually dawned 
upon her mind—yet, could it be? Half bewil- 
dered, she put her hand to her brow. 

“Ido not think I understand you,” she said, 
falteringly. 

There was a brief silence, while he regarded 
her with a strangely perplexed air. 

“ You do not understand me, Milly ?” he said, 
at length. ‘Is it a dream, then, that your father 
was with me a moment since, telling me that 
after all, my hopes were groundless—that you 
regarded me indifferently—that you rejected the 
love I have so long, so tenderly cherished for 
you? Did he not say that you wouldsnot wed 
me, Milly?” 

“You, Mr. Annesley?” . She trembled and 
blushed, uttering the words with a faint tone of 
astonishment. ‘‘ Will you come with me to my 
father a moment?” she said. And with a thou- 
sand tumultuous, contradictory thoughts and 
emotions in the breast of each, they sought the 
library together. 

Mr. Clare, seated at a table, looked up, pale 
and surprised. Coloring more deeply than ever, 
Milly laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Father,” she said, in a low tone, ‘ was it— 
was it Mr. Annesley of whom you were speaking 
last night ?”” 

“ Was it Annesley ?—yes !” he answered, with 
a glance of surprise and inquiry. 

“Then—” Milly slowly drew from her pocket 
the note she had received the evening before— 
“then I have made a mistake,” she said, falter- 
ingly. ‘Captain Dudley left this note for me 
only a little while before you came; I thought 
you alluded to him, instead of—” 

Her trouble and confusion increased. Unable 
to finish, she turned her head away. Mr. Clare, 
glancing quickly over the contents of the missive, 
had comprehended all, at once. With a smile, 
he rose from his chair. 

“Milly, Annesley!” he exclaimed, in a well- 
pleased voice, ‘ itseems there has been a mistake 
here !” 

And so, indeed, there had. And Milly learned 
as a certainty now, what until a moment before 
she had nut even suspected—that it was Mr. 
Annesley, who, on leaving her the previous eve- 
ning had met her fa:her in the village, and re- 
questing a few moments’ conversation with his 


old friend, had sought permission to offer himself: 


to his daughter—not Captain Dugley as she had 
thought. 

“So it was Captain Dudley, you refused, 
Milly—not Mr. Aunesley?”’ he said softly. 
“ What will you say to me?” 

I dare say you can guess what she said, reader; 
we all know pretty well that the answer was detri- 
mental to the interests of Captain Dudley, as 
he found when he called, that morning, on Miss 
Clare, and was, much to his astouishment, 
refused. 


Jester’ 8 Picnic. 


Everybody who knows Major Jones, is aware that he 
carries a precious sight more modesty of a peculiar sort 





under his hat than money in his porte monnaie, Jones* 


got off a sharp hit at the garotters in this wise 

A short time since a highwayman undertook to rob 
Major Jones. He met Jones in a piece of woods over in 
Jersey. He asked Jones for his pocket-book. Jones re- 
fused to yield Highway man then took Jones by the 
neck and undertook to * choke him down.” Jovesmade 
Pe and kept it up for haifan hour. At the expiration 

that time Jones caved, and the highwayman com- 

meneed rifling his pockets. The contents were eighteen 
cents 

‘Is that all you've got! ™ 

‘* Every darned cent.’ 

‘* What made you fight so long?” 

‘* Didn't want to be exposed. Bad enough to have only 
pact gh cents. But a great deal worse to bave the world 

now it 

The highwayman was so pleased with Jones's pride that 
he made him a present of a nip of ‘‘red eye,” and a 
cracker to wash it down 


“Have you,” said a young weay entering a music 
store in which we were standiug, and leaniug over the 
counter, and addressing the young man, ‘Have you'A 
heart that loves me only?’ 
* Yes, miss, ” was the nate, ‘and here is ‘ A health to 

thee, Mary.’ 

Mary took the songs, and was leaving the store, when 
suddenly she returned. 

‘O, I forgot, I want ‘One sweet kiss before we part.’ ”’ 

The clerk glanced at the front store—nobody was there 
—he looked at the counting room—the ** boss * was out— 
rapidly he leaned forward— Mar: vanced her face—her 
mouth assumed the * lip-tickle’ shape exquisite—and 
eleven soul-stirring busses were at once turned out in 
the neatest style of prompt workmanship. ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.” ‘* And she s@id she would.” . 


Neen 


The ass complained in moving words, 
t was a shame and tin 

To cast him from the stable out 
And let the ram within; 

But while the loudest were his moans 
Thus spoke the ram in bitter tones: 

** Be quiet, pray, my lon, Sorte friend, 

With anger be less 

A butcher's standing by my side, 
With ready-sharpened knife. 

Comfort yourself with this conceit, 
* Mankind will not eat jackass meat.’ ’’ 


enn 


A gentleman from Boston chanced to find himself 
among 4 little party of ladies, way down east last sum- 
wer, and while in the enjoyment of some innocent social 
play, he carelessly placed his arm about the slender waist 
of as pretty a damsel as Maine can boast of, when she 
started and exclaimed : 

** Begone, sir! Don’t insult me!” 

The gentleman instantly apologized for the seeming 
rudeness, and assured the half offended fair one that he 
did not intend to insult her 

‘No?’ she replied, archly. ‘ Well, if you dida’t— 
you may do so again,” she added. 


een 


Among the very mi-cellaneous articles left in the car- 
riages of the Aberdeen Railway, and sold uader the sher- 
iff s warrant the other day, were, we understand, a pair 
of crutches. The remarks of the bystanders were more 
varied than conclusive. 

* Weel,”’ said one, * is na it surprisin’ that ony lamiter 
wad na hae missed his staves!” 
“Uli tell ye,” said a second, “it’s been a thimbler.”’ 

** No,” saida third, ‘it’s been some chiel that hisna 
paid his fare, and has had to rin.” 


Dr. Johnson, at a lord mayor's dinner, committed the 
scandalous impropriety of talking wit and wisdom t> an 
alderman by his side, who desired to concentraje his 
whole euergies on the turtle. 

** Sir,” said the alderman, in a tone and with a look of 
awful rebuke, * in attempting to listen to your long sen- 
tences and give you a short answer, I have swallowed two 
pieces of green fat without tasting the flavor. I beg you 
to let me epjoy my present happiness in peace.” 


SONNE eee ees 


A gentleman in the suburbs of Edinburgh, who bad 
found it difficult to save his grounds from degradation, 
and had painted ‘ man-traps and spriog guns” in vain, 
hit on the following experiment. Procuring a human 
leg from the Royal Infirmary, he had it dressed up ina 
stocking, shoe, aad buckle, and sent it through the town 
by the town-crier, who exhibited it aloft in public view, 
proclaiming it had been found in Mr. Walter Ross’s 
grounds, at Stockbridge, and offering to restore it to the 
owner. 





floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





Farewell to the flowers of our summer bowers, 
The glory and gladness of fugitive hours ; 
hand of ice 
o our Paradise 
Has sealed the lids of their angel eyes, 
And withered the glow of their gorgeous dyes 
Lovewsl. 





Tobacco- Water. 

An excellent remedy, and certain death to most of the 
insects that iufest parlor plants. Pour a gallon of boil- 
ing water on half a pound of the rankest tobacco you 
can procure, aud let the decoction remain till it is cold 
After the plants have been dipped in it for about a min- 
ute, they should be washed with clean water. So when 
@ decoction of quassia 1s used, washing with clear water 
must immediately fullow. 

The Garden. 

The frosts of October, in our northern latitudes, have 
robbed the garden of their latest glories. The gorgeous 
hues of the autumnal flowers have gone, and leaf and 
petal are withered. It is time now to clear the patch de- 
voted to tlowere—to pull up all the weeds and remnants 
of the annual plants, and with a good covering of straw 
and manure to lay up the borders. 





Insects. 

Insects are extremely destructive to flower gardens, 
particularly those belonging to the section Lepidoptera, 
which includes the butterflies and moths. Some of the 
Coleoptera, or beetles, are also injurious, while in the 
grub state. Entomology should be studied by every one 
who loves flowers; as it is of great service to the florist to 
know these destructive creatures underall their changes. 





Camellias. 

Perhaps the Camellia Japovica is the most beautiful of 
our evergreen shrubs, and the variety among them is 
endless. ‘ihe season of bloom, too, if there be any num- 
ber of plants, isa long oue; they will send out stray 
flowers even in November, and continue ia partial bloom 
till April; but when at the height of their flowering, they 
are truly beautiful. 


Bass Mats. 

Baas mats are very serviceable in protecting tender or 
half-hardy plauts out doors against the rigors of winter. 
Or you may cover them with a frame of boards simply, it 
having been found that half-hardy plants will endure «a 
great depression of temperature, if they are not exposed 
to sudden rupture of the sap vessels in thawing 





Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 

To hasten the biowing of bulbous-rooted flowers, take 
of nitrate of potash, 12 ounces; common salt, 4 ounces; 
pearlash, 3 ounces; sugar, 5 ounces; raia-water, 1 q uart 
Dissolve, and put a spoonfal of this liquid into tae tlower- 
glass, then fill it with soft water. Change the water 
every nine days 


Compost. 

If we were obliged to use only one kind of compost for 
all our plants, we should make it of one-third leaves and 
two-thirds peat, but experience suggests many modifica- 
tions, adapted to different plants 





Perenettya. 

A pretty, little evergreen bush, a native of Terra del 
Fuego, with white heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and requires only to be grown in a bed of pest soil 
Irish Ivy. 

Sometimes called Giant Ivy. Though called Irish, it 
is, in fact, a native of the Canary Islands 
Woodsia. 

A very beautiful kind of British fern with delicate 
leaves. One species is a native of Brazil. 





een 


A seaman having hia leg shattered by a ball during an 
engagement, underwent amputation with the greatest 
indifference to pain. When the limb was off, it was, of 
course, immediately thrown overboard, upon which Jack 
called out to the man who had performed the last office 
for his departed leg: 

“Tlicomplain of you to the captain. Although you 
were ordered to throw my leg overboard, you had no 
right to throw my shoe with it.” 


ON LAKE ONTARY. 

Green are thy waters, grevn as bottle glass, 
Behold em stretched thar; 

Five Muskolonges and seal bass 
Is chefely ketched tha 

Wuns the red Injins breed “tuck thar delights, 
Fisht. fit, and bied; 

Now most of the inhabitants is whites, 
With nary red. 


Oe eer 


It is said of an eminent clergyman in England, who 
published an edition of ** Buaoyan’s Pilgrim,’ with nu- 
merous expository notes, that having freely distributed 
copies among his people, he afterwards inquired of one of 
"i he — the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

. es, 
> rie ry you understand it?” 

** Yes, sir, I understand it ; and I hope, before long, I 
shall understand the notes.” 


wenn 


An exchange tells a good story of the sale of a horse, 
ata high figure, after the auctioneer had stated that he 
had ~ made a mile inside of three minutes.’’ Before 
taking away his purchase, the buyer asked *‘ when and 
where” the horse performed the feat? 

* About three weeks since—on the Rutland Railroad, 
down grade,” replied the knight of the hammer, as he 
furled his red mes and left the fleld of his triumph. 


A fast nem, i a time wn revival, joined the 
church, but was found sinning grievously, not long 
afterward. 

* Didn't seas the Methodists?” inquired a piously 
disposed perso: 

* Faix an’ | ‘tid— I jined for six months, and behaved 
80 well they let me off for three 


In the Florida Peninsula we find the following : 
’ A letter came to the post-office, in this place, a few 
days since, bearing the following inseription ‘To Gen 
B. Legs, Chief of the Seminole Indians, Evergiades. * 
col Loomis, we presume, will deliver this document— 
when he catches Billy.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven cr of unequalled eo and popu! arity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Caiifor- 
nia, qeddoning the fireside of rich ae poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be s weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

{> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

(O™ It ie printed on the finest astin-surfaced paper, with 
new cpehber nd in a neat and beautiful style 

mammoth sige, yet contains no adver- 

tisements a its eight super roys! pages 

2 tk. a devoted to news, tales, roams stories of the 

Hany, wit and humo 

ori It is earefully edited by MM Wallon, who bas 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Bost« 

oling It contains in ite large, well filled and paw inter- 

ing pages nut one vulgar word or line 

— It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(C7 Its taies, while they absorb the reader, cultivate « 
taste for all tint is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(O>™ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaiculabie 

C7 Its suggestive provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and to their store of kno 

(7 its cohumns are free from p. litics one all jarring 


popular « farorite throughout the country 
TERMS -—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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CHAPTER XIL.—[continvurr 

Of this girl they hoped to learn n 
would be of service to them; but, to th 
pointment, at her next and several 
visits, she was deaf to all their questio 
did she speak a word in their hearin 
days. This singular behaviour perplex 
dies not a little, and made them fear fo 
cess of their plans of escape, 

On the third morning, after bringin; 
usual, she seemed loth to go, and ling: 
her simple offices were concluded, Ge 
ticed her hesitancy, and treated her » 
gentleness than usual. 

“ My pretty girl, do you remember 
rents and your people ?”’ she asked. 

Silence fixed her large eyes upon the 
er, and made an affirmative movem 
head. 

“ Do you not, at seasons, long to 
continued Genevra. 

“Can a bird forget its free clement 
she answered, with asperity, turning fo 
time to leave the Chamber of the ' 
paused on the threshold, came back, « 
her hand on Genevra’s arm, said, 
English : 

“ Pretty paleface, in a few days 
will go to the mountains, where you w 
rificed to the Sun.” 

“ I know that these strange people c: 
this awful rite. ‘Tell me, good girl, ir 
soine way of escape? Aid us,and y« 
shall be the reward of your kindnes 
riches of Santa Maria can purchase it 

“ Fair-skinned maiden,I am a slay 
closely by the sharp eyes of my mi 
betray her would be to throw away 
said Silence. 

“Ts your mistress cruel? Surely « 
ly cannot treat a slave with cruelty 
Genevra 

“She is called Monon, which sig 
tree that will not bend ;’ and, white 
will is like the iron-wood tree, which : 
She said to me, ‘Slave, attend upon 
strangers. Be true to me and I will 
betray me, and you shal! be beaten t 
rods,’”’ 

“ Alas, poor child! It were selfis! 
pose you to such @ fate. Go, and 
suffer the worst.” 

“You have spoken tenderly to th 
and she will remember it. Sister, 
has secret passages, by which escap 
be impossible, could you but find the 

Silence looked significantly towar: 

“Say on—a word more!” sai 
eagerly. 

“IT am but a slave, and who wi 
slave? I will cast away my body. 
to one like me *” answered Silence, 
and resolute spirit flashed up into he 

“God forbid,” replied Genevra, 
hands wildly to her forehead, “ that 
come sinfully selfish! Dolores- 
#peak to me, and admonish me lest 
of a mean and craven creature. I 
tutored being is willing to brave ac- 
us who are of different race, blood 
Whatshall Isay? What answer» 

Genevra threw her arms about th 
and kissed her upon both cheeks. 
or, rather, suffered, these demon 
moved. She pushed Genevra gen 
and said: “At a little past mid 
me,” then opened the door, and ¢ 
from the Chamber of the Sun. Fo 
ment her footsteps were heard mov 
dusty corridor. 

The ladies of Santa Maria ha 
brace each other, and murmur t) 
God and the saints for this gleam of 

Zuba, naturally impulsive and buc 
ered the mater of escape as som 
and certain, aod tried to impart b 
dence to her companions, who, thow 
pectancy, could not entirely share 
asm. That day seemed the longe 
tivity. Every expedient in the 
resorted to, to beguile the slowly 

They examined the altar w whict 









